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TAKE YOUR PICK 


of any or all of these top business guides 


500 Collection Letters That Bring In The Money 
Ready-to-use for Quick Results 


COMPLETE CREDIT & COLLECTION LETTER BOOK 


by John D. Little 


Here’s how to pull in the cash—get the ‘‘slow-pays” off 
your books—without wasting time and money! Send today 
for a Free-Examination copy of the greatest group of 
credit and collection letters ever put between the covers 
of a single volume. Each and every one has been thorough- 
ly tes_ed and proved successful. Each is ready to use ‘‘as 
is’ at once, or adapt to your particular needs. Individual 
letters . . . complete series . . . dozens of openings. and 
‘‘hooks’’ to vary your approach . . . hundreds of time 
and money-saving ideas to keep customer good will and 
get the money in. 


Con‘ents include a simple collection ‘‘hook’’ that brings 
in 89% response. . . 14 ‘“‘first letters’? that get quick 
payments . . . forceful ‘‘one shot” letter used to collect 
from ‘‘uncollectable’’ accounts .. . dozens of fresh vari- 
ations on the tiresome ‘“‘please remit’? theme .. . 
letters to customers whose checks have bounced... 4 
ways to ask for more credit information . . . 500 actual, 
effective letters covering almost every credit and collection 
situation. Any one could be worth many times the cost 
of this book. $4.95 


“Full of the how-to-do-it of making your credit letters human, tactful, effective.’—W. R. DUNN, 


General Credit Mgr., General Foods Corp. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S 
HANDBOOK 
4th Edition 


12 books in one—1496 pages—put at your 
fingertips the reliable answers to all types of 
problems that come up in your work... 
shrewd business facts and guidance that would 
otherwise take years to acquire! Only book of 
its kind helps you make right decisions, step 
up your income, cut costs, save time, build 
profits. Covers all kinds of business mathematics 
short-cuts . . . Sales, collection, credit  let- 
ters . . . selling by direct mail .. . advertis- 
ing ... managing salesmen ... sales con- 
tracts and forms .. . office management .. . 
buying, shipping, distributing, billing know- 
how . . . business, financial information 
sources . . . what you should know about ac- 
counting, investing, insurance, types of business 
organization . .. thousands of money-making 
do’s and don’t’s on successful operation. $9.50 


EXECUTIVE GUIDE 
TO ACCOUNTING 
By Harry S. Wittner, C.P.A. 


At last a book which grants the wish of 
thousands of executives—a quick, easy, even 
enjoyable way to acquire financial savvy without 
having to study accounting! You’re made the 
head of an imaginary company and taken step 
by step through one full year of its financial 
life. You’re shown how to look at figures, how 
to put your finger on weak spots, how to ferret 
out hidden profits, discover troubles before they 
get serious, read any accountant’s reports like 
an expert, Understanding Trial Balances, Op- 
erating Statements become simple as a-b-c. How 
to decode the yearly audit. How to apply rule- 
of-thumb formulas, ratios. How to evaluate de- 
partmental costs, budgets, ete., in relation to the 
entire business. In short, how to grasp the true 
meaning of business figures and use them for 
tighter control over your company’s financial 
affairs. $7.50 


PRIVATE SECRETARY'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY 


By the Prentice-Hall Editorial Staff 


Ten years in the making ... this brand-new, 
only-book-of-its-kind makes your “gal Friday” a 
veritable fountain of business knowledge. 2658 
hard-to-get business facts, terms, and operations 
are alphabetically arranged. Your secretary gets 
clear definitions, quick explanations to help her 
get things done easier, faster, more efficiently 
without bothering you with details. Digests such 
useful information as the meaning of terms and 
operations in foreign trade, insurance, real 
estate, accounting, advertising . .. postal reg- 
ulations . . . investments . .. business math 
+ - - conference procedures ... taxes, travel, 
sources of information .. . reference tables, 
forms, lists, illustrations . . . business ma- 
chines, filing systems, ete., ete. Everything you 
wish your secretary knew and knew how to do 
is at her fingertips in this book. Examine it 
free. $5.65 


EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 
OF PERSONNEL 


By Edward C. Schleh 


“The best recession antidote of 1958” is what 
business executives are calling this extraordin- 
arily effective guide to getting better results 
from employees. It gives you over 200 electrify- 
ing new ideas on how to make every employee 
yield his utmost in earnings—methkods that are 
performing what seem like profit miracles in 
scores of successful companies. Alone worth a 
thousand times the price of the book is one 
“gimmick”? that sends your supervisors into im- 
mediate profit-building action. You’re shown 5 
new techniques to make your pay set-up boost 
profits—How to make fringe benefits pay off in 
greater earnings now—New methods that lick 
absenteeism and lateness—Employee training 
methods that take half the time. Every idea 
is simple to apply, disrupts nothing, and can 


be used at once to build profits to record highs. 
$5.95 


C) Complete 


Credit 


10-DAY 


FREE ‘2’ 


SAMPLING TECHNIQUES IN 


ACCOUNTING 

By Robert M. Trueblood 

First practical book to show how to use sta istic) 
sampling in accounting, auditing and mana:emen 
control. $7.50 


BUSINESS FINANCE HANDBOOK 
Edited by L. Doris 

Everything a partner, owner, manager, and cor. 
porate officer needs to know to deal wisely wit) 
the financial affairs of his business. Numeroy 
illus. $10.00 


HOW TO HAVE CONFIDENCE AND 


POWER IN DEALING WITH PEOPLE 
By Les Giblin 

Proven techniques everyone can use to ge! why 
he wants from the other fellow—and make hip 
happy about it! $4.95 


HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS LETTERS 
By L. E. Frailey 

A 1300-page treasury of practical advice, tips ani 
hints you can use to give your letters the se ling 
impact that gets results. $10.00 


DIRECTORS’ AND OFFICERS’ 


ENCYCLOPEDIC MANUAL 

By the Prentice-Hall Editorial Stafz 

A publishing ‘“‘first,”” and absolutely invaluable t 
the corporate officer who wants quick answers | 
virtually every problem of corporate practice and 
procedure, $12.50 

NON-PROFIT CORPORATIONS AND 


ASSOCIATIONS 

By Howard L. Oleck 

A one-volume encyclopedia of vital information « 
how to organize, promote, operate and dissolve noi 
profit enterprises. Complete with forms, tax an 
legal guidance. $12.50 

HOW TO BUY REAL ESTATE FOR 
PROFIT ; 

By Clyde D. Cadwallader 

The ‘‘what, where, when and how’’ of makin 
smart deals in real estate and keep the profit-odds 
in your favor. $5.95 

SAVING INCOME TAXES BY SHORT. 
TERM TRUSTS 

By Olson & Gradisher 

First and only book to show attorneys and clien's 
dozens of ways to take advantage of profitable ta\- 
saving features of the short term trust. $7.50 


ACCOUNTING REPORTS FOR MAN: 


AGEMENT 

By Ronello B. Lewis 

A host of practical writing and arranging teci- 
niques that make facts and figures of a_ busines 
instantly and easily understood by management 
$15.00 


SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE ACTION: 
A Practical Course in Getting Execu- 


tive Results 

By E. C. Schleh 

A deluxe volume that tells how to develop key me! 
to produce results that count—and relieve yourself 
of the burden of overwork. $10.00 


BRAUDE’S HANDBOOK OF HUMOR 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

By Judge Jacob M. Braude . 

1363 anecdotes and 2141 humorous definitions in- 
dexed for instant selection to make your speech 
sparkle with wit and wisdom on any occasion. $4.45 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


& Collection (1) Directors’ and Officers’ Encycio- 


Send NO MONEY 


Check off the books on the 
coupon on the right. Books will 
be sent for 10 days’ FREE 
examination. Remember, _ all 
purchases are tax deductible. 


Dept. 5130-J2 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Please send me, for 10 days’ FREE exainination the 
books | have marked at the right. After 10 days, | 
will either send you my payment covering the prices 
listed, plus a few cents postage, or return the books 
to you and owe nothing. 


STATE 

SAVE MONEY! Send your payment with this coupon, 
and we will pay postage. Same return privilege, mon 
ey-back guarantee. 


Letter Book, by Little $4.95 
() Business Executive's Handbook 
$9.50 
CJ Private Secretary's Encyclopedic 
Dictiona-y $5.65 
[] Executive Guide to Accounting, 
by Wittner $7.50 
(] Executive Management of Per- 
sonnel, by Schleh $5.95 
) Sampling Techniques In Account- 
ing, by Trueblood $7.59 
C) Business Finance Handbook Edit- 
ed by Doris $10.00 
( How to Have Confidence and 
Power in Dealing with Peop!e, 
by Giblin $4.95 
(] Handbook of Business Letters, 
by Frailey 


pedic Manual $12.50 


(J Non-Profit Corporations and As- 
sociations, by Oleck $12.50 


(J How to Buy Real Estate for 
Profit, by Cadwallader $5.95 
(] Saving Income Taxes by Short- 
Term Trusts, by Olson and 
Gradisher $7.50 
(] Accounting Reports for Manage- 
ment, by Lewis $15.90 
(] Successful Executive Action: A 
Practical Course in Getting Re- 
sults, by Schleh $10.90 
(] Braude’s Handbook of Humor for 


All Occasions, by Judge Braue 
$4.95 
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Likes “Problem” Articles 


“Your regular issue is always of 
great interest to me in keeping in 


‘touch with American trends and 


policies, in the credit field. 
“One of your most interesting 
articles, which is always read before 


any other, is your series entitled | 
| ‘Management at Work’. It is inter- 


esting to note that in the problems 
reported there is a very definite indi- 
cation that credit managers are not 
confining themselves to sitting behind 


_ payment, but are getting out to their 
- customers, either mentally or physi- 


cally, in order to help those customers 
progress. 

Too many credit managers and 
creditmen feel they are doing a good 
job sitting at a desk without realizing 
that credit is synonymous’ with 


' people. 


“Let’s hope that the lesson con- 
tained in this series plants a seed in 
the minds of all credit managers who 


_ read these articles and who are sin- 


cerely desirous of doing a good credit 
management job for their company 


' rather than just pushing for high 


daily collections and low overdue, | 


_ without looking to the future.” 
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C. H. Bropir 


Credit Manager, A. P. Green Fire | 


Brick Co. of Canada _ Limited, 


Toronto, Ontario 


Accurate, Interesting 


“Tt was indeed a pleasure to read | 


\ the report of the recent Northwest 
_ Conference at Vancouver, B.C. I wish 
_ to compliment those responsible for 
an accurate, factual and interesting 
' account of a very successful gather- 


» ing.” 


T. O. A. WEsT 


Emco Limited, Calgary, Alta., Na- | 
tional president, The Canadian | 


Credit Men’s Trust Association 
Limited. 








Learn from the mistakes 
of others .. . you can’t live 
long enough to make them 
ali yourself. 

—N. A. Rombe 


_— 


Sudden opportunity 

often calls for 

sudden cash. Last year 
Commercial Credit 
advanced over one billion 
dollars to manufacturers 
and wholesalers to 
supplement cash working 
capital...to help answer 
the Knock of opportunity. 


Whether your business needs $25,000 or millions—for months 
or years—consult CommMerciat Crepit. Cash usually available 
in 3 to 5 days. Use it as long as needéd without renewals. 
Contact the nearest ComMERcIAL CREDIT CorPORATION Office 
listed and say: “‘Send me facts about service offered in Credit & 
Financial Management.”’ 


eS 66k cud vendeeeswsaneneues 300 St. Paul Place 
ia a a th el ee et 222 W. Adams Street 
Ns 5 iin ce dentasavanncys’ 722 S. Spring Street 
io 100 E. 42nd Street 
ON 112 Pine Street 





Consult 


COMMERCIAL 
Services offered through subsidiaries of 


| CREDIT COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000 
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EDITORIAL 


= tiniest: tage 


No Time for Pollyannas 


N a political economy, elections frequently become popularity contests. 
I Candidates promise pleasing things and emphasize programs they believe will 

get votes. Too little attention is given to whether such programs are really in 
the best interests of the nation. In addition, faulty judgment is frequently made 
as to what most of the voters really want. 

In a realistic world, some people or groups must have the courage to say and 
sometimes do the unpopular thing; they must do so particularly when they are 
convinced it is in the nation’s welfare. 

It was not easy for Sir Winston Churchill to say he could promise only “blood, 
sweat and tears”, but history has long since vindicated his frank and honest ap- 
praisal of Britain’s need in her darkest hour. It is now clear that his evaluation was 
not only correct but constructive. The English people buckled down harder than 
ever and went all out in defense, which eventually brought victory. It was not easy 
for the late Senator Robert Taft to face a labor audience and tell them new labor 
legislation was necessary for the protection of the rank and file, but he had the 
courage to do it. At the time it seemed most unpopular. However, his policy was 
so frank, honest and straightforward that factory employees helped return him 
to office with the largest majority he had ever received. 

Public officials should ponder these and countless similar experiences in history. 
Sometimes in a political economy seemingly popular things are in reality un- 
popular, and vice versa. People living in a free world have always cherished the 
truth; have appreciated getting the facts right on the line even though they 
hurt. 

It is interesting to observe that even in economic readjustment some groups 
insist on shutting their eyes and closing their ears to facts and truth. If we could 
be more realistic and less Pollyannish in our thinking we would by such practice 
understand our problems better, and understanding a problem puts you in po- 
sition to solve it. The politicians and unbridled optimists who dispute the possi- 
bility of clouds forming in the sky from time to time are of no help in solving 
the problems of government and business. Those who have the courage to speak 
the truth lay the groundwork for a speedy resumption of better business and 
better government. 

Life was never intended to be without problems. Its trials and hardships build 
for strength of character and consequently a better world and a richer economy. 
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In the News 


_ T. V. HILT, secretary-treasurer and 

' general manager of the Wendt-Sonis 

» Company, Hannibal, Mo., has been 

. appointed chairman of the Citizens 

' Flood Control Committee for the 
Hannibal area. 


_ Epwin H. Moster, Jr., president 

' of the Mosler Safe Company, Hamil- 

ton, Ohio, has been named vice pres- 

ident of the manufacturers division 

of the National Stationers and Of- 
fice Equipment Association. 


4 


<> ae 


_ Wuutwam C. (Decker) Jackson, 

| Jr., president, First Southwest Com- 
pany, Dallas, has been nominated for 
president of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. Nomination 
is tantamount to election. 


ALFRED M. Cox, president of Pitts- 
burgh Commercial Heat Treating 
Company, has been elected president 
of the Smaller Manufacturers Coun- 
cil. 


EpMonp A. LEACH, manager, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, has been 
named president of the Pennsylvania 
Hotels Association. 


H. L. Luse, Quaker State Oil Re- 
_ fining Corporation, has been elected 
city controller of Oil City, Pa. 


A. G. KELLER, vice president, Mel- 

_ lon National Bank & Trust Company, 

Pittsburgh, has been elected president 

of the Tri-State Graduate School of 

Banking Alumni Association. Mr. 

Keller is a past director of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 


Keith G. Cone, vice president, 

La Salle National Bank, Chicago, has 

been reelected president of the Con- 
sumer Bankers Association. 


Peter M. CHIUMINATTO, vice pres- 
ident and chairman, Charmin Paper 
Products Company, Green Bay, Wis., 
was a member of the program com- 
mittee for the 39th international con- 
ference of the National Association 
of Accountants, in Chicago June 22- 
26. Mr. Chiuminatto was author of 
the much discussed article on Work- 
ing Capital in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT (Aug.-Sept. 1956). 
George J. Wacholz, controller, Min- 
hesota. Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul, was program 
chairman. 
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Washington 


@ SENATE HEARINGS on the NACM-backed bill, 
H.R. 13, to improve and modernize arrangement 
proceedings under Chapter XI of the National 
Bankruptcy Act were recently he!d. Represen- 
tatives of NACM and the National Bankruptcy 
Conference testified in support of the bill. The 
measure, which passed the House last year, pro- 
vides among other things for post-petition filing 
of a plan of arrangement, modification of a plan 
after it has been confirmed, and adjudication of 
a debtor on a consent without need for a hear- 
ing. There was no opposition to the bill and 
passage in the present Congress was deemed 
likely. 

At the same hearing, testimony was also heard 
on House-passed H.R. 106, which wou!d author- 
ize U.S. bankruptcy courts to decide whether any 
provable claim is dischargeable. NACM did not 
take any position. 


@ Tue Excise Tax is costing each customer of 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
$15 a telephone a year, according to Frederick 
R. Kappel, president. 

Mr. Kappel, at the company’s annual meeting 
in New York, told stockholders “there appears 
to be no more downturn” in the economy. “I 
think it has just about bottomed off.” 

As evidence of the company’s faith in Ameri- 
can business future, he pointed to the program 
for an outlay of $2.2 billions on construction 
this year. 


@ Action on the Uniform Commercial Code 
picked up further momentum with its passage 
by the Kentucky Legislature. This makes Ken- 
tucky the third state to adopt the Code. It will 
become effective there on July 1, 1960. Massa- 
chusetts was the second state with its passage 
of the Code last September (effective this com- 
ing October). Pennsylvania voted the Code in 
1953. 

As in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania before 
it, the Kentucky Code repeals existing commer- 
cial statutes and substitutes uniform laws cover- 
ing eight main areas: sales; commercial paper; 
bank deposits and collections; letters of credit; 
bulk transfers; warehouse receipts; bills of lad- 
ing and other documents of title; investment 
securities; and secured transactions. In the latter 
category are included chattel mortgages, trust 
deeds, factors’ liens, conditional sales, bailment 
leases, trust receipts, pledges, assignments and 
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other types of liens or title retention contracts 
and leases intended as security. 

The new Kentucky and Massachusetts statutes 
are substantially the same as those now in effect 
in Pennsylvania, with the exception of certain 
modifications which were deemed desirable in 
the light of Pennsylvania experience under the 
Code. (For NACM members’ experience under 
the Pennsylvania Code see Crepit & FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT, December 1957, pages 16 and 
17.) 


@ Testiryinc that more full-time referees in 
bankruptcy will be needed, Edwin L. Covey, 
chief of the Bankruptcy Division, Administra. 
tive Office of United States Courts, suggested to 
the House appropriations subcommittee _ that 
Congress might wish to revise the referee pay: 
ment system so that more money can be chan- 
neled to creditors. 

Mr. Covey pointed out that the fund for pay. 
ing referees now stands at an estimated $4,253, 
032 and will be approximately $4,645,832 by 
June 30 next year. In the current fiscal year 
only an estimated $1,709,000 will be paid from 
the fund, $2,034,700 in fiscal 1959. “We should 
not be taking more out of estates to create a 
large surplus; that money should be going to 
creditors.” He reported “rumblings” that these 
funds (referee payment fund) are getting big 
enough. There has been a feeling among some 
creditor interests that these funds are more than 
enough to make the system self-sustaining. (Mr. 
Covey was a principal speaker at the 62nd An- 
nual Credit Congress in May in Detroit.—Ed.) 

Congress was informed that merchant bank- 
ruptcies had shown almost no change while 
manufacturer bankruptcies decreased markedly 
in the year ended June 30, 1957. In contrast. 
total bankruptcies for fiscal 1957 were 73.761 
contrasted with 62,086 in fiscal 1956. Most 
bankruptcies were among employees—59.053 
cases compared with 48,784 in fiscal 1956. 


@ AveraceE length of the marketable debt has 
returned almost to the year-end 1957 poirt. 
Robert P. Mayo, chief of the Treasury Depart: 
ment’s debt analysis staff, told the savings and 
mortgage conference of the American Bankers 
Association. 

The Treasury, Mr. Mayo said, should not 
“unnecessarily” compete with corporate, mu | 
nicipal and mortgage borrowers. 
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five-Step Program of Evaluation Proposed 
When Long-Term Exposure Is in the Cards 


keep industry running on 
profitable levels on a 12-month 
basis, says S. M. 
Anderson, man- 
ager of credit 
sales, Island 
Creek Coal Sales 
Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 
‘*“It would be 
comparatively 
easy to play 
credit risks close 
to the belt, but to meet the challenge 
of the ever-increasing volume of our 
national production such a_ policy 
would fall far short of maintaining 
the volume to which our economy is 
geared.” 

Some industries have periods where 
some form of extended term financing 
is required in order to cover certain 
soft periods in the year, he points 
out. “Perhaps the time element re- 
quired in actual manufacturing may 
cause exposure to extended terms. 
Certainly circumstances in the coal 
industry, particularly where coal for 
domestic application is concerned, 
make essential that we find some 
businesslike means to bridge the 
normally lean operating months of 
April, May and June. In addition, we 
have problems such as de-gradation 
and adequate storage. With close co- 
operation with the more progressive 
dealers and the establishment of mu- 
tual trust, we have to a large degree 
found ways to circumvent these 
problems. 


C REDIT has a herculean job to 


S. M. ANDERSON 


Intelligent Customer Relations 


“There must be a uniform plan of 
financing when special or extended 
terms are necessary, and it is reason- 
able that a financing charge be made 
for the privilege. However, this very 
important principle must be made a 
part of every credit equation: the 
sum total of the transaction must ac- 
crue to the profitable advantage of the 
customer before it can be of any per- 


' Manent value to the seller. Certainly 
-f one of Credit’s chief objectives 





JM 4NAGER of credit sales, 

Island Creek Coal Sales 
Company, Huntington, W. Va., 
S. M. Anderson has had his en- 
tire business career in the credit 
field, beginning with credit in- 
surance and branching into ad- 
justment work, 

Eighteen years ago he joined 
the Island Creek organization as 
assistant to the credit manager. 

Mr. Anderson served two terms 
as president of the National 
Fuel Credit Association, industry- 
owned and operated. The accom- 
panying article follows an ad- 
dress before the Credo Club of 
The Credit Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


should be to promote sales through 
intelligent customer relations.” 

Mr. Anderson suggests the follow- 
ing procedure which he has found 
helpful: 


1. Periodically review current cus- 
tomers to determine trend of manage- 
ment and future markets for our prod- 
uct. 

2. Review the small and marginal 
customers who appear to have growth 
potential and who are aggressive. 

3. Screen eligible prospects who 
seem able to meet the terms and 
should be developed. 

4. Review customers who may have 
to be replaced due to unavoidable 
circumstances, 

5. Review larger progressive com- 
panies who are buying small quan- 
tities and should purchase a greater 
percentage. 


“The same principles of evaluation 
must apply, whether the selling terms 
are for regular 30 days or extended 
terms to fit specialized conditions,” 
declares the manager. “The only dif- 
ference is that the same factors must 
be studied in the light of survival 
factors for an extended period. This 
is not an easy task, because in the 
period under consideration so many 
different economic factors could pre- 
sent a set of conditions beyond the 
buyer’s or seller’s control. This is one 
of the calculated risks. Nevertheless, 
there are reasonable safeguards we 
can and must follow so that we do 


not get too far out on the proverbial 
limb.” 

One of the most serious problems 
cited in extended term financing is 
the capacity of the dealer. Mr. Ander- 
son illustrates from the coal indus- 
try. The financing period during 
April, May and June will average 
six months under the agreed terms, 
and so the total line of credit of the 
period, including additional ship- 
ments on regular terms, could repre- 
sent a sizable investment in a dealer’s 
business, an investment to be meas- 
ured realistically with the customer’s 
capacity for profitable handling of 
a given volume. 

“He must be sufficiently capitalized 
and equipped. Personal acquaintance 
with the individual or the company’s 
business qualifications helps tremend- 
ously. The manner in which he serv- 
ices his trade, his enthusiasm, his in- 
terest in civic affairs are all factors 
for determining his company’s pres- 
ent and future capacity. 

“The company’s earning potential 
is its lifeblood. It may be necessary 
to consider extended term financing 
to attain the end result, but it should 
never be forgotten that the sale must 
accrue profitably to both seller and 
buyer. I like to keep comparative 
operating figures on a company’s 
financial progress. I never hesitate to 
praise a customer for a job well done. 
If constructive suggestions appear in 
order, the right kind of management 
is usually receptive.” 

Security, if available, may provide 
the answer in supporting a sales trans- 
action under extended terms, the 
credit executive observes. ‘“Corpora- 
tion guaranties are tricky and should 
be cleared with your attorney as to 
validity in various states, but I have 
effectively used guaranties and indi- 
vidual co-signers on notes. 

“Chattel mortgages, properly drawn 
and recorded, provide good tangible 
security. I have accepted first and 
sometimes second mortgages on real 
estate where the long-pull sales poten- 
tial warranted. Warehouse receipts are 
also very acceptable.” 

Proper attention should be given 
to the characters of the individuals, 
Mr. Anderson emphasizes. 
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Is Trend to Eliminat 


Proponents Point to Their Savings in Clerical Costs and Time 


: THERE a trend to eliminate routine mailing of monthly statements to all accounts? 

Analysis of replies to a questionnaire issued by Credit and Financial Management 
might seem, in terms of percentages, to point to a “No”. Nevertheless, indications of 
such trend might be deduced from the reported experiences of those who have made that 
change in office procedure. In not one of the replies of those who have taken the step is 
there any hint of regret. On the contrary, many point out substantial savings in printing, 
mailing and clerical costs and time. Any adverse effects in collection turnover, they write 
us, have been slight and these among only the smallest accounts. 


A common observation of those who prefer to mail monthly statements to all accounts 


is that a closer contact with the customer is maintained, that the results justify the cost 
involved, and that many accounts desire the statements to check against invoices. 


In any event, in practically all instances, customers’ requests for the statements are 
satisfied. One credit manager does report that since the changeover, such requests were 
discouraged, and so none has been received. In many companies some of the large ac- 
counts, paying on invoice for discount, request that the monthly statement be waived in 
their cases, and their wishes are respected. — 


Percentage study of the replies reveals that 47.92 per cent of the companies repre- 
sented do issue monthly statements, 37.5 per cent do not (except to customers requesting 
them), while 14.58 per cent have part-mailing systems (because of the different kinds 
of customers), which do not fall into either category. 


One conclusion is clear. The subject is of such widespread interest that the percentage 
of replies to the number of questionnaires sent, to large and small businesses in a cross- 
section of industry, is the largest received in spadework for the many symposiums pre- 
sented by this publication. 

So much experience-value information has been provided by the managements that 
the results are being published in instalments. Only the replies of those who have elimi- 
nated the monthly statement appear herewith. Those favoring its continuance will be rep- 


resented in a later issue, in this debate-in-print.—Editor. 


Processor Finds Requests 


For Statements Are Few 


A. J. BRADLEY, Credit Manager, Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, New York, New York 


OME YEARS AGO we made a study of the subject 

of sending statements to customers. The terms of 
sale on a very substantial portion of our products had 
just been changed from net 10th proximo to net 30 days. 
We queried customers in the different industries which 
we serve and credit managers of their suppliers. As a 
result, we discovered that the closer you get to the 
consumer in channels of distribution the more state- 
ments are needed and desirable—with a few notable 
exceptions due to long standing practices in certain 
industries. 

Our products, in the main, move as raw materials to 
manufacturers, and in large lots, resulting in relatively 
few individual transactions on the average account in the 
course of the month. Moreover, our net 30-day terms call 
for maturity throughout the month, spreading the work- 
load of collection follow-up. 

We discontinued sending statements generally, and 
issued them only to such customers as requested them. 
It has been a pleasant surprise to find that we have had 
very few such requests. 
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Printing, mailing and clerical savings have been sub- 
stantial. Our force has more time for other work. 

Some of our products, it is true, are on proximo and 
seasonal terms. We find these accounts more difficult 
to manage from the standpoint of payment (at or near 
maturity) and we find need for greater credit vigi!ance 
under today’s conditions. 


End to Statement Permits 


Continuous Ledger Cards 
L. R. EDMONDSON, Credit Manager, Eli Lilly & Com- 


pany, Indianapolis, Indiana 
WO YEARS AGO we discontinued the routine 


mailing of statements to our direct accounts. Ap- 
proximately 7 per cent requested the statements be con- 
tinued, which of course is being done. 

We definitely feel the new policy has saved some 
time and effort. However, the biggest advantage has been 
the continuous ledger card now possible. It reflects at 
a glance the payment record and high credit, whereas 
before it was necessary to go to separate cards each 
month, since our ledger cards were duplicates of the 
statements. 

We have not considered eliminating the statements 








: 


a proximo basis. 


Statements Superfluous; 


_ Add to Work and Postage 


V. C. BARNHART, Secretary, The Mine & Smelter Sup- 
ply Company, Denver, Colorado 


W= DO NOT mail statements. A great many of our 
customers, such as Government agencies, state and 
local governments, railroads, utilities and industrial buy- 
ers, schools and colleges, pay on invoice alone. The 
mailing of a monthly statement is superfluous, creates 
additional clerical work and postage expense, and in no 
way benefits co'lection turnover. 

We do not, however, curtail the mailing of statements 
to any customer until we have ascertained what the 
requirements are. This determination is made by peri- 
odically circularizing our customer list, this for the 
reason that some smaller customers actually pay by 
statement, and others depend upon statements for verifi- 
cation of open invoices on hand. 





Results Justify Move 


"We believe that the results of curtailing the 
mailing of statements in our case have justified the 
move.''—Morris Richman, Treasurer and Controller, 
Burdett Oxygen Company, Cleveland, Ohio 





Keep Customer Relations 
While Saving on Postage 


H. C. JACKSON, Assistant Treasurer, The American 
Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut 


FF OLLowING our survey of some years ago, it has 
been our practice to send only those statements 

that are requested (and of course statements to delin- 
quent accounts). We would much rather have the account 
paid by invoice instead of statement. 

In some instances the customer will use the statement 
to reconcile the invoices. 

The saving is in postage. 

Our customer relationship is splendid and collections 
are good. 





Results Prove Satisfactory 


“Our policy not to send statements to all cus- 
tomers has been in effect many years. It has been 
sufficient for our needs, and the results have been 
sotisfactory.''—Frank L. Cooper, Treasurer, Cruci- 
ble Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
syl vania. 


——— 


en 











onthly Statements? 


: to our distributors because of the volume involved. Our 
average wholesaler statement carries from 40 to 150 
_ pilling transactions per month, and our terms are on 








“Lot of D-- Nonsense” 

"We send statements only to those customers 
who request them," writes a New York state credit 
manager who prefers anonymity for his company. 
"'We discourage requests, and so, out of thousands 
of customers, we send fo less than 25. 

"First of all, we sell on net 10-day terms to a 
great extent. Thus monthly statements would encour- 
age people fo take longer than 10 to 15 days to 
pay. 
"The minute handful of people who insist on 
statements are those who have arrogantly given 
themselves 30-45 days to pay, and since most com- 
petitive chemical or oil sales are on a 30 days or 
longer basis, we have had to give in. 

"Regardless of terms, | have always felt that 
monthly statements are a lot of damned nonsense. 
No one in his right mind pays on what a statement 
shows; he pays on what he owes when he knows, 
from invoices, that he owes if." 


Dropped Practice to Reduce 
Clerical Work and Cost 


W. B. HOSACK, Credit Manager, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


NLY RECENTLY we discontinued the practice of 
sending statements to all accounts, in order to 
minimize clerical work and costs. 
There have been a few objections, but not sufficient 
time has elapsed to formulate any conclusions. 








Statements Not Requested 


We do not send statements to anyone. None is 
requested. Our customers, with few exceptions, ad- 
here to our discount terms of 1°/,-10 days. Very few 
are ever delinquent. No statements are required.” 
—L. C. Spark, Assistant to Treasurer, Rock Island 
Refining Corporation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Bulletin on Change Centers 


Attention on Invoice Date 
EDWARD B. ROBERTSON, Credit Manager, Albers Mill- 


ing Company, Division of Carnation Company, Port- 
land, Oregon 


E HAVE HAD very little complaint from our 

customers after having discontinued statements to 
each customer. We now mail statements to only those 
who indicate a need for them. 

It has not adversely affected our collection turnover, 
with the exception of a few of our very small accounts. 
It has resulted in considerable saving in both time and 
money to this department. 

We put out a bulletin announcing the change, the 
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reasons for it, and stating that we would now expect 
our customers to pay from invoice. This has called more 
attention to the invoices and the dates that are shown 
on the invoices. 

This has been a very happy procedure. 


Power of a Cash Discount 


Substitute for Statement 


MISS BLANCHE M. SCANLON, Assistant Manager, 
Nash Coffee Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 


= THE COFFEE industry, prompt payment is bought 
with 2%-30 day terms. At Nash’s we advertise this in 
bold type on our invoices, pointing out the dollar-and- 
cents saving for payment in 30 days—no easier profit. 
A postage-free combination remittance and order en- 
velope is attached to each invoice. 

Even under today’s conditions the power of the cash 
discount brings in a healthy percentage of receivables 
without statements. Statements are rendered only on 
request, or if an account is past due. 

Customers who do not discount seem to have greater 
resistance today to run-of-the-mill collection methods. 


Never Any Complaints 


We do not send statements, except fo those 
who request them, and we never have had any con- 
plaints. '—V. W. Heyden, Credit Manager, Chase 
Brass and Copper Company, Waterbury, Connec- 
ticut. 


——. 


12% of Dollar Volume Is 
75% of Total Invoices 


B. D. WINSHIP, Secretary-Treasurer, Scott-Buttner Elec. 
tric Company, Inc., Oakland, California 


HE MAJOR PART of our work is large industrial 
and commercial, on which we have little problem. 
We maintain two service trucks. This would account 
for 1 to possibly 114 per cent of our gross dollar volume 
but 75 per cent of our total number of invoices. In this 
area we encounter minor collection problems. To mini- 
mize cost we send one statement, sometimes two, at the 
end of 60 days. After that the account is automatically 
given a final demand which, if not satisfied within the 


‘ required period, goes into the hands of the Wholesale 


Credit Association of Oakland. 





Optimism Voiced by Steel, 
Shoe, Other Industry Heads 

Glimmers of recovery department: 
Improvement in its business in the 
period ahead is “in the cards” for 
United States Steel Corporation, ac- 
cording to its market studies. Reason: 
depleted inventories which must be 
replenished, Roger M. Blough, chair- 
man, to!d stockholders at the annual 
meeting. Add to this “what must 
come sooner or later:” a general im- 
provement in the economy. Rising 
costs and inadequate depreciation 
allowances were blamed for checking 
company growth. 

Production of American Motors’ 
Rambler was upped from 700 to 750 
units per six-day week, providing 
work for an additional 400 employ- 
ees, Roy D. Chapin, the company’s 
vice president told members of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York. 
This was the third increase in as 
many weeks, he said. 

Inventory reduction in the shoe in- 
dustry had about run its course and 
retail sales in the spring were better 
than expected, officials gathered 
in New York for the trade show 
noted. That production up to that 
time had been running approximately 
5 per cent behind a year ago was 
not a surprise, manufacturers having 
planned this to provide greater flexi- 
bility. 

A 12.9 per cent increase in sales in 
the first quarter this year, and earn- 


You can quickly identify 
a well-informed man. His 
views will always agree with 
yours. 


—N. A. Rombe 


ings up 5 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, have been re- 
ported by the General Dynamics Cor- 
poration. “Second best year” was 
forecast for 1958 (1957 was record) 
and, for the long range, “another 
prolonged period of growth” accord- 
ing to Frank Pace, Jr., president, in 
annual report to stockholders. 


A Lesson in Mathematics: 
$159,020 Equals $50,000 


Today’s breadwinner must earn 
$6.457 a year to match the purchas- 
ing power of a $3,000-a-year salary 
in 1939, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reports in the chart 
in its “Road Maps of Industry” 
series (No. 1161). 

The $50,000-a-year man in 1939 
gave up $6,375 in taxes and pocketed 
$43,625. Today he must earn $159,- 
020—more than three times as 
much—to net the same amount. In- 
come and social security taxes will 
relieve him of $74,780 and dollar de- 
preciation will wash away another 


$40,615. 
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Banks Map Plans for 
National Advertising 


Joseph C. Welman, president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
and president of the Bank of Kennett, 
Mo., has named Morris R. Brownell, 
Jr., vice president, The Philadelphia 
National Bank, as chairman of a 12- 
member organizing committee to take 
steps toward developing a_ national 
advertising program for banks. The 
group will be independent but will 
have the preliminary assistance of 
the ABA and the ABA’s public rela- 


tions council. 


Rigidity of Wages and Prices 
Feeds Recession, Bank Warns 


Citing “rigid labor costs” as a 
major factor preventing businessmen 
from “cushioning the drop in sales 
volume by a reduction of prices,” 
The Guaranty Survey warns that un- 
less prices are adjusted to induce re- 
entry of buyers into the market on a 
larger scale, the economy will have 
two “uninviting alternatives.” 

On the one side, notes the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York in 
its review, lies “a period of sharply 
reduced output” described as “eco- 
nomically deplorab'e and in all prob- 
ability politically impossible.” The 
alternative; inflationary injection of 
new “purchasing power,” which 
would automatically pave the way for 
a repetition of “boom-and-bust.” 
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His Credo: Service to Credit, Company, Fellowman 


Know Your Customer and His Business, Says NACM’s President Donovan 


“The primary and basic 
function of the credit execu- 
tive is efficient and proper 
administration of sound, pro- 
gressive and  comstructive 
credit principles and practices 
within the framework of over- 
all company policy.” 


% 7 OT from a textbook comes this 
N all-embracive definition but 

out of the forward-sighted and 
experience-proven credo of the new 
president of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

James H. Donovan, assistant treas- 
urer of Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, pillars these 
essentials of service upon “full un- 
derstanding of the dignity of the 
human being and high level morale 
and loyalty.” 


Leader in Youth Aciivities 


In close parallel runs the story of 
Mr. Donovan’s own business and 
community life and that of his family. 
Of midwestern stock—his mother 
born in Waterloo, Iowa, his father at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and a graduate of 
the University of Michigan law 
school there—the boy James busied 
himself in the YMCA and its camps; 
was a leader in youth activities, in- 
cluding tennis and basketball teams, 
of his church; and adulthood found 
him applying identical precepts as 
superintendent of the Sunday School. 
Liberally-minded in the arts as well, 
classics and rock-’n-roll records stand 
side by side in his music library; 
gardening and photography provide 
the do-it-yourself outlets. 

Again, Mr. Donovan’s emphasis on 
the values of relationships with 
people in credit operation had its 
roots in his college-life offices on 
governing boards of university and 
fraternal organizations—Alpha Kap- 
pa Psi and Delta Mu Delta, honorary 
scholastic fraternity, school of busi- 
ness administration, University of 
Pittsburgh, where he later completed 
an eight-week course in Management 
Problems for Executives. He attended 


The Donovans Look to Your Future 


NACM’s Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management and in 
1925 had helped establish the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit. 


The Donovan Family 


That was the year when he married 
Eley Yoder, also Pittsburgh-born. 
The elder of their two daughters, 
named after her mother, is the wife of 
Purdue graduate Everett G. Brooks, 
Galion, Ohio, lieutenant in the Ac- 
tive Naval Reserve. Nancy Donovan 
is married to Wilson Philip Kraft, 
Jr., graduate of Ohio Wesleyan and 
U. S. Air Force lieutenant at Fort 
Worth, Texas, where he flies jet- 
fighters and bombers. It is yet a bit 
early for James Donovan to teach 
the intricacies of lobs, aces and un- 





three 


derbasket recoveries to his 
grandsons (the oldest is 3). 

From the university Mr. Donovan 
set out in business in the credit de- 
partment of Pittsburgh Gage and 
Supply Company, leaving to become 
manager of the credit and property 
reporting service of the Pittsburgh 
Lumberman’s Club, where he ad- 
vanced to executive manager. In 
1928 he was named secretary-man- 
ager of the Connecticut Association 
of Credit Men. After almost two 
years of this service he joined Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation as as- 
sistant credit manager, moved up to 
credit manager and, in 1951, was 
named assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Donovan helps shape the cor- 
porate credit policy and has the 
responsibility of coordination of cor- 
porate policy in all divisions. Addi- 
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tionally, he develops and maintains 
customer relationships, both directly 
and through staff assistants. 

Reflecting his activities in the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
and the Pittsburgh Society of Finan- 
cial Analysts, as well as the Univer- 
sity Club, are two facets of Mr. 
Donovan’s philosophy of credit man- 
agement’s duties and responsibilities 
to develop the opportunities in credit 
administration by a positive ap- 
proach in both action and _ termi- 
nology. These teamed requisites are 
effective relationships with people 
and accurate appraisal and analysis 
of physical assets, operations and 
financial reports. 

The credit profession’s new leader 
can be expected to underscore that 
the external relationships of the 
credit manager are most strongly 
concentrated in his dealings with cus- 
tomers. “It is his responsibility,” Mr. 
Donovan points out, “to initiate, de- 
velop, maintain and enlarge such re- 
lationships either personally or 
through instructions to subordinate 
personnel. Only in this manner can 
he avail himself of the fullness of 
opportunity for enlightened, dynamic 
and creative management, which he 
owes to his company. 


Personal Visits to Accounts 


“Knowledge of the customer’s 
business, gained through visits and 
personal consultation, contributes to 
customer stability, to the mutual 
benefit of customer and company, by 
development of awareness and under- 
standing of particular situations and 
conditions, thus permitting service 
and counsel for sound business prac- 
tices.” 

Achievement of a high grade of 
morale and loyalty, he adds, can be 
had “through personal example, at- 
titude, recognition of accomplish- 
ment, understanding review of griev- 
ances, and fair and just disciplinary 
action. 

“The credit executive will weigh 
well the implications of his dele- 
gated powers, particularly as they 
affect sales efforts. He will display 
genuine enthusiasm for his work, be- 
cause enthusiasm not only proves his 
sincerity of purpose to his sales asso- 
ciates but also is a contagiously 
strong force for effective performance 
by his subordinates. He will show 
himself to be flexible, able to adapt 
to changing external and internal 
conditions and free from outmoded 


“Enthusiasm Is Contagious” 


tradition and fettering prejudices.” 

Finally, “his balance and stability, 
his considered opinions and judg- 
ments based on technical competence 
and honest and unbiased evaluations 
of credit and sales factors, will gain 
for him the respect and confidence 
of his associates in sales. They will 
know that, consistent with his re- 
sponsibility to maintain sound credit 
and business practices, the credit 
executive is making every reasonable 
and proper effort to assist in making 
sales.” 

A call to hign horizons—with the 
vehicles to reach them! 


Consumers Will Decide, Say 
Federal Reserve Presidents 


Developments in consumer buy- 
ing, “probably more than any other, 
will determine whether Government 
intervention, in the form of tax re- 
duction or a large increase in public 
works, is needed to counteract the 
recessionary tendencies,” said the 
presidents of the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks in a joint response to a ques- 
tionnaire from Harry F. Byrd 
(Dem., Va.), chairman of the Senate 
finance committee. 

“If there is a normal seasonal 
pickup in such things as automobile 
sales and residential building during 
the spring months,” the presidents 
wrote, “and consumer spending gen- 
erally is well sustained, and if the 
contraction in business investment is 
not accelerated, quite moderate ac- 
tion on the part of the Federal 
Government might be sufficient. 

“On the other hand, if it should 
appear that consumer spending is 
being substantially curtailed as a re- 
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sult of unemployment and apprehen. 
siveness concerning future prospects ¥ 
—and perhaps also by the burden of & 
existing consumer debts—vigorous 
steps in the form of prompt-acting 
Governmental measures would he | 
indicated.” . 

Such measures would include a 
“substantial but temporary reduc. 
tion in broadly based taxes” (per. 
sonal income and excise taxes), to. 
gether with some forms of corporate | 
tax reduction. Emphasis in public 
works, the presidents said, should be 
on projects already begun or past 
the planning stage, warning that 
expenditure programs might reach 
maximum momentum when 10 
longer needed and so become infla. 
tionary. Tax reductions, they com- 
mented, are “hard to reverse except 
in emergency situations.” 

The presidents stated that errone. 
ous statistics in early 1955 could 
have been a large factor in the ab- 
sence of action by the Federal Re. 
serve System to adopt tight money 
policies when the bottom was getting 
underway. 


Sees Steel at 75 Per Cent 
Of Capacity by 4th Quarter 


With steel products being con. 
sumed considerably faster than ship- 
ments, the industry should be oper- 
ating at 75 per cent of capacity by 
the fourth quarter, says Avery C. 
Adams, president of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Adams told stockholders the 
industry operations would be at 65 
per cent of capacity in the third 
quarter and the year’s average 62 
per cent—87 million tons out of 
total capacity of 140,742,570 ingot 
tons. 

For the first quarter the corpora- 
tion showed a profit despite ship- 
ments at only 52 per cent of capacity. 


Income Tax on Proceeds 
of Condemnation Awards 

If the award money in condemna- 
tion proceedings is used to pay for 
“similar” replacements, the owner ol 
the condemned property need _ nol 
pay federal income tax on any profit. 
notes Commerce Clearing House in 4 
report which cites situations coming 
under this head. “If property taken 
over for the public project has been 
replaced with property which is ‘Not 
similar’ in service or use, there is n0 
election; all gain is recognized and 
taxed,” according to the report. 
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Go Ahead with Modernizing, 
Retail Merchants Advised 


Recommendations for anti-reces- 
sion action by 10,300 department, 
chain and specialty stores were in- 
cluded in a resolution issued by the 
board of directors of the National 
Retail Merchants Association, in New 
York. George W. Dowdy, association 
president, urged members to go 
ahead with expansion and moderniza- 
tion plans, to maintain inventories at 
practicable levels, and recommended 
that manufacturers be asked to fol- 
low suit. He suggested that retailers 
lighten credit terms for customers 
faced with difficulties of payment 
and offer them greater merchandise 
values. He proposed that member 


stores resist unrealistic demands for | 


increased costs and that efforts be 
intensified to obtain repeal of war- 
time excise taxes. 


Let Business Itself Tackle 
Recession: Guaranty Trust 


Grant to businessmen “sound eco- 
nomic incentives that will avoid gov- 
ernmental pump-priming and enable 





business itself to contend with read- | 


justment conditions that follow a 
boom,” advises Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, urging govern- 
mental avoidance of regulation and 
inflation measures. 

Business does the job, notes the 


Guaranty Survey, “through reduction | 


of excessive inventories, abandon- 
ment of unsound projects, realign- 
ment of cost-price relationships, re- 
duction of operating inefficiencies in 
both labor and management, im- 


provement of the quality of goods | 


and services, the writing of inflated 
values down to realistic levels, and 
rediscovery of the lost art of sales- 
manship.” 


Jobless Benefits Vary 
Widely in 48 States - 


Wide variation in the amounts of 
benefits granted to jobless workers 
under the unemployment insurance 
laws of the 48 states plus the District 


of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii, is | 


reported by the National Industrial 


Conference Board in its latest chart, | 
No. 1162, in the weekly “Road Maps | 
of Industry” series. Louisiana pays a | 


maximum of $25 a week, while New 


York State is highest with $45. Some | 


states pay even more than this when 


dependency and other allowances are 
included, 








Your customer 


When you ship, title passes, 


and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable .. . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it . . . it is equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 
... and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept.47, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 
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Autonomous Operation of 70 Branches 
Aids Service without Adding to Staff | 


DECENTRALIZATION _ without 


HE AMBITION to increase 
| “neighborly service to its cus- 
tomers on a_ branch level” 
when growing volume made central- 
ized accounting seem mandatory, led 
this company to launch a new system 
with which they have “achieved 
practically autonomous operation of 
70 branches” with a mass of record- 
keeping and accounting formerly 
handled at headquarters, now pro- 
cessed locally. “Yet this has been 
brought about without increase of 
branch personnel and with the de- 
sired improvement of customer ser- 
vice.” In fact, comments treasurer 
Mark J. Hirsch, of Thorp Finance 
Corporation, Thorp, Wis., “we’re in- 
clined to believe we’ve made it easier 
for our branches to emphasize that 
‘neighbor to neighbor’ attitude on 
which Thorp Finance was founded 
and which has been our greatest 
asset.” 

In cooperation with Royal McBee 
Corporation, improvements were 
made which embraced consolidation 
of paperwork by form design to 


Samples of forms mentio-ed in the article, as well 
as fuller details about the workings of similar sys- 
tems, are obtainable by writing J. G. Vogeler, Data 
Processing Div., Royal McBee Corp., Westchester 
Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Mechanization—Thorp 
Finance Corporation branch office employee records a 
payment simultaneously on customer’s receipt, ledger and 
journal using a McBee General Records Pos ‘er. The system 
permits localized accounting procedure, 
service to customers. New employees “catch on” quickly. 


has improved 
the-minute data. 


multipurpose “packs” and _ simpli- 
fication of collections procedures 
and attendant reports, by simple 
mechanization. Yet this has been 
done “without overburdening branch 
personnel or causing increases in 
their numbers,” Mr. Hirsch notes. 

To understand the plan it is well 
to have a basic idea of the Thorp 
organization and the type of loans it 
writes. Headquartered in the north 
central Wisconsin town of Thorp, 
a community of less than 1,500 
population, the Thorp Finance Cor- 
poration has assets of $63 million, 
and handles more than 75,000 open 
accounts. Of their 70 branches, 60 
are located in Wisconsin, the re- 
mainder in Minnesota. 

“TFC was founded in 1924 to 
meet a local need, the financing of 
Model T Fords by the local Ford 
agency,’ explains Mr. Hirsch. 
“Prime movers in the foundation of 
TFC were Ed Verritt, then co-owner 
of the Ford agency, and Francis J. 
Conway, then cashier of the Farmer’s 
Exchange Bank.” Mr. Conway now 
is president of the Thorp organiza- 
tion. 


“Messrs. Verritt and Conway were 
concerned that under the then bank- 
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KEYSORTING loan statistical cards for complete lean 
analysis used by management and banking connections of 
Thorp Finance Corp. Semiannual report of unpaid bal. 
ances by maturity, by type of security and by breakdowns 
of classes of car loans, is easily prepared, provides up-to- 


ing laws and customs, it took ten days 
and more to finance a Ford sale. Most 
sales were made to local farmers 
whose reliability and credit were as 
good as a government bond. TFC 
was formed to localize the service and 
grant credit promptly on a neighborly 
basis. This has been TFC’s policy ever 
since.” 

In each office Thorp Finance does 
five different types of business. 
ranging from small loans to condi- 
tional sales contracts (wholesale and 
retail) to a special auction business. 
A sub-division of auto loans makes 
a total of nine different types sub- 
ject to analysis. 

The auction business may be of 
special interest to less-informed city 
readers and an explanation will in- 
dicate the essential need for branch 
control to encourage personal service 
by Thorp. “In our highly agricultural 
territory, the farm auction is an im 
portant instrument of the economy. 
In rural circles there is a function 
called ‘clerking’ an auction. ‘This 
means managing it in all its details.” 
Thorp Finance has for years ex 
tended this service to the many com 
munities it serves. “Practical is the 
fact that we can, and do, extend 
credit on the spot to bidders who 
successfully go after more cattle and 
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machinery than they have ready 
cash to pay for.” 

Credit investigation in rural sec- 
tions, notes Mr. Hirsch, is a “rela- 
tively easy and certainly efficient 
matter. It is based on the lifelong 
knowledge of the local Thorp Finance 
manager in the worth and character 
of his neighbors. 


Loan Packet Units 


oer 


[he basic improvement made in 
form design now permits in one typ- 
ing the creation of all needed records 
and forms when a loan is made. The 
makeup of these unit packs, of 
course, varies according to the type 
of loan.” 


A direct loan packet consists of: 
Customer’s Keysort* ledger card, 
note, statement of loan, original and 
duplicate of chattel mortgage, Key- 
sort statistical card, customer’s identi- 
fication card, notification to the Reg- 
ister of Deeds, and finally a letter of 
acceptance and appreciation to the 
customer from Mr. Conway. Thus in 
a matter of minutes all needed records 
to register the loan and to carry on 
its collection are created at one time. 


Each type of packet bears a 
differently colored edge for ready 
identification. “Basically in all the 
same design has been carried out, 
with the necessary changes as pointed 
out ahove.” Mr. Hirsch explains. 
“If the account is paper we’ve bought 
from a dealer, Mr. Conway’s letter 
will start with the salutation: ‘Wel- 
come lo Thorp’ and then go on to 
explain that we have bought the 
customer’s conditional sale contract 
and the procedures for the customer 
to follow will be outlined. 

“If its a loan we made initially 
with the customer, Mr. Conway’s 
letter begins: ‘Sometimes, in our sin- 
cere effort to serve you quickly and 
most efficiently, we neglect to fully 
express our appreciation for your 
patronage.’ The letter then advises 
our customer that if there is not com- 
plete understanding of everything 
to ‘write to me directly’.” 

The Keysort ledger card in each 
set has an aperture covered by a 
special carbon paper. This carries the 
name and address of the customer. 
This is a special feature of Thorp’s 
system which Mr. Hirsch says “has 
greatly contributed to speed and ac- 
curacy.” More about this later. 

So much for the creation of orig- 
inal documents. “To complete our 


*Proluct of Royal McBee Corp., Port Chester, N. Y. 





localized handling we needed an efh- 
cient method of collecting and re- 
cording payments. Mechanization 
was out of the question, not only 
because of expense but of main- 
tenance and the need for skilled oper- 
ators. Yet we achieved mechanization 
without these handicaps.” 


“We use a McBee Tab Poster which 
is a simple device that permits the 
posting of payments, with simultane- 
ous completion of the receipt, entry 
on the customer’s ledger and crea- 
tion of the daily credit journal. Each 
day the journal is placed on the Pos- 
ter in duplicate, the original for the 
home office and the duplicate for 
branch records. 


“When a payment is to be re- 
corded, the girl at the branch places 
the customer’s Keysort ledger card 
on the Poster, together with a re- 
ceipt. Posting to the receipt simulta- 
neously makes the entries on the 
journal and ledger card. A push-but- 
ton mechanism controls the collating 
of entries to all records. The cus- 
tomer receives not only a receipt of 
the payment made, but a statement 
of the old and new balances. 

Many advantages have been de- 


rived from the system. Treasurer 
Hirsch pinpoints these: 

Manual of Operations—Under the 
former system, methods were so 
complex it was “practically impossi- 
ble” to write a manual of operations, 
at least one that could be practically 
followed. The new system is so 
simple new employees catch on 
quickly. “By the end of the first day 
the average new employee is fol!ow- 
ing procedures like a veteran.” 

Posting Payments—Great saving 
of time has enabled prompt service 
to customers, even in peak periods. 
Formerly, customers’ ledger cards 
had to be posted later. Errors have 
been reduced to a minimum since re- 
posting transcription was dropped. 

Fast Service—Branches are in 
position to give fast service with all 
customers’ records at command. 
Branches know current status and 
local procedures have not placed an 
increased load on employees whose 
first duty is to contact and serve the 
customers. 

10-Day Branch Summary Report 
—“Each of us is inclined to stress 
some phase of the system we like. 
Emil E. Kostner, executive vice presi- 
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dent, likes the 10-day branch sum- 
mary report.” Previously Thorp had 
daily reports, but “we feel the ac- 
counting accuracy of our new system 
is so good, and the ability of our 
branches to summarize has been so 
simplified that the 10-day report is 
more practical.” 


The right-hand side is a perforated 
recap (for the period ending and 
period to date). In Unit Analysis 
pegboard manner, the period recaps 
of each branch can be followed and 
an accurate, accumu'ative picture of 
each and of the whole obtained. 
There is a recap for each of the five 
types of business. 


Sorting and Tabulating of Data— 
“The Keysort marginal punched 
feature of both our ledger cards and 
statistical cards cannot be over- 
emphasized,” affirms Thorp’s treas- 
urer. It makes the sorting and tabu- 
lating of data for reports simple and 
accurate. For example, twice yearly 
each office produces a complete re- 
port of unpaid balances by maturity, 
by type of security and by four 
breakdowns of classes of car loans. 
This gives us a projection of collec- 
tions and is produced primarily for 
the banks where we have our lines of 
credit.” 


Before adoption of Keysort mar- 
ginally punched ledger cards, this 
was laborious and time-consuming; 
actually an audit of outstandings of 
a certain date. Now the information 
comes from the Keysort ledger cards 
and is current for unpaid balances 
by account. 


“Our banking connections like this 
up-to-the-minute report. Fast and 
accurate audit is served, for ledger 
cards are easily sorted for maturity 
dates, due dates and account num- 
bers. Likewise at our home office we 
appreciate the convenience of our 
Keysort marginally punched statistics 
card. Reports that formerly were a 
chore now are gathered with simplic- 
ity and accuracy. If an occasional 
special report is considered useful, 
we needn’t shy away from it because 
of the work involved. 


Keysort Useful on Checks—“By 
the nature of our operations a good 
many people are authorized to sign 
checks over our widespread territory. 
These are Keysorted for various con- 
trolling factors. We use a ‘batch 
plan’, that is, checks are registered 
to a sheet. Sorting paid checks to 
sheet number breaks down the rec- 


M. J. Hirsch 


onciling job to relatively smaller 
units. We reconcile every week and 
find it an easy job despite the com- 
plexity and volume of our checkwrit- 
ing procedures. 

Aperture Ledger Cards—“These 
create a master for use with the Mc- 
Bee ‘Handiprinter.’ This is a portable 
spirit duplicator that has saved un- 
told hours in addressing statements 
and sending out past-due notices. 
Once the ledger card is created, the 
business of addressing is over and 
the danger of misspelled names and 
incorrect addresses is eliminated.” 
(Photo and description of the McBee 
Handiprinter appeared in CFM April 
°58, page 31.—Ed. note.) 


HEN Mark J. Hirsch was 

21 he was elected clerk of 
Taylor County, Wis. Now treas- 
urer and office manager, Thorp 
Finance Corporation, Thorp, 
Wis., he began with the organ- 
ization in 1940 as branch man- 
ager in Sparta. Several months 
later he was assigned to the 
home office accounting depart- 
ment. Advancement followed to 
assistant secretary and treasurer 
in 1945, to his present offfice in 
1953. 

Mr. Hirsch is vice president 
of Thorp Lions Club and mem- 
ber of Knights of Columbus. He 
holds the Executive Award of 
the NACM Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment (Stanford University 
1957). Other members of the 
Thorp organization in attend- 
ance at the NACM Graduate 
School (Dartmouth College): 
Francis J. Conway, president, 
received Executive Award in 
1954; Jean C. Broeren, secre- 
tary, Executive Award 1957; 
Robert M. Conway and Corwin 
C. Guell, vice presidents, class 


of 1960. 
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Spending for Personal 


Services Has Doubled 


Overall spending for services lias 
more than doubled in the past decade, 
with service outlays moving from 3] 
per cent of the consumer dollar in 
1947 to about 38 per cent last year, 
notes the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago in its monthly “Business 
Conditions” review. This compares 
with a 70 per cent increase in outlays 
for consumer durable goods and a 
50 per cent rise in purchases of soft 
goods, says the bank. 

In terms of constant prices, it is 
pointed out that consumer service 
outlays have increased about 50 per 
cent in the past decade. No one item 
is responsible for the rise. “Prices 
and consumption of many services 
are fairly insensitive to declines in 
consumer income,” observes _ the 
bank economist, with outlays for 
housing, household utilities, hospital 
care and religious purposes appear: 
ing to be least affected by income 
fluctuations. Hospital fees and transit 
fares, it finds, are up more than 100 
per cent, while residential gas and 
electricity rates have risen only 16 
per cent. 


Major Chain Stores Show 
Increased Sales in Month 


Combined sales figures for the 
month of March reported by major 
chain store and mail order companies 
of the country showed an increase of 
4.4 per cent over the same month a 
year ago. A 1.5 per cent gain had 
been registered in February this 
year. Grocery, drug and apparel 
chains made the best progress, with 
six grocery chains showing a 9 per 
cent rise in March compared with 
March of 1957. Two drug store chains 
reported an increase of 8.7 per cent 
for March, and seven apparel chains 
an increase of 12.9 per cent, com- 
pared with the like 1957 month. Mail 
order companies, however, were off 
0.6 per cent for the month. 

Quarterly figures showed _ the 
grocery chains 9.6 per cent ahead of 
the same period a year ago, the drug 
stores up 10.6 per cent. Four shoe 
companies reported an increase of 
23.7 per cent in March, compared 
with the 1957 month, with the quar- 
terly gain 10.4 per cent over the 
same period a year ago. For the first 
quarter period, mail order company 
sales were down 2 per cent. 
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Modernizing the Office 


New Equipment to Speed Production and Reduce Costs 


No-Jam Tape Sealer 





502 The TAPEMASTER Model +70 
Automatic Tape Sealing Machine of 
Seal-O-Matic Dispenser Corporation 
is said to eliminate tape jamming 
entirely, through the exclusive “Feed- 
0-Matic” Drive. Precision gear action 
makes it possible to obtain auto- 
matically tape lengths from 14” to 
10” in one stroke. Device accommo- 
dates 14” to 114” tape widths, 
which it will automatically measure, 
moisten and dispense in one opera- 
tion. Unbreakable water box has 
double capacity. 


Security-Plus Desk 

503. Fire-Fite Desk of The Shaw- 
Walker Company gives triple ad- 
vantages of fire protection, safe se- 
curity, and space economies of the 
unique S-W “Work Organizer” prin- 
ciple. Left pedestal is a two-drawer 
Fire File, a “safe with drawers in- 
stead of doors.” Unit bears S.M.N.A., 
Shaw-Walker Certified Protection 
and Underwriters’ Laboratories 
labels. Comes equipped with five- 
pin tumbler lock for security; also 
available with combination — lock. 


Rimless, roll-edge linoleum top pro- 
vides comfortable working surface. 
Literature on request. 





High-Speed Collator 





Automatic 
CuRRY 


8-station 
Collator of J. 
MENDES CORPORATION offers high- 


504 JCM 
Vertical 


speed paper gathering with “error- 
proof” operation. Unit capacity: up 
to 32,000 pickups per hour, up to 
4,000 sets per hour; collates differ- 
ent weights of paper at same time, 
states manufacturer. Machine han- 


dles sheets from 6x7” to 11x14” 
(11x17” size also available); from 
12 to 100 Ib. stock. Individual 


calipers automatically stop machine 
if sheet is missed or if double pickup 
is made. Variable speed control, 
portability are other features. Avail- 
able with one or two stitchers. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Fi- 
nancial Management, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3. 


Even-Ink Duplicating 


505 Uniform inking in duplication 
work up to 814” wide and 1314” 
long is assured with the new high- 
density cellular rubber oscillating 
ink roller feature of the TEMPo- 
GeHa Comet Paste-Ink Stencil 








Duplicator of Milo Harding Com- 
pany. Even after idle time, the 
Comet is ready to run good copies 
immediately, says manufacturer. 
Tempo-Geha line consists of six 
electric and hand-operated models, 
for production of direct mail, office 
forms, booklets, price lists. Ask for 
descriptive brochure. 





MULTIPLY—SUBTRACT 
DIVIDE—DO ANY 
CALCULATING FAST 





THE CONTROLLER 


Does All Commercial—Techni- 
cal Calculations Automatically 


Pocket-size, precision calculator is 
made to highest standard of Ger- om 

man craftmanship — ACCURATE 

to last decimal. Quickly multi: 95 
plies, subtracts, divides — gives 

percentages, squares, cubes, frac- 

tions, etc. — automatically! Easy 

to use — no mathematical knowledge needed. 

Use it for invoices, discounts, interest charges, 
exchange rates, all commercial and technical cal- 
culations. Made of life-time aluminum — simple, 
clear, precise. Only $7.95 with vinyl carrying 
case. SPECIAL, 2 for $15. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Ack for quantity price. 


EMPIRE MDSG. CO. Dept. C2 
4N. Third Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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VERY BUSINESS, whether a 
Ek; corner cigar store or a mulii- 
million dollar corporation, must 
plan, and to facili- 
tate planning ana 
forecasting some 
form of budgei 
programming is 
prerequisite, says 
E. B. Nichols, as- 
sistant division 
manager of E. I. 
du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

The average businessman, “faced 
with the pleasing prospect of in- 
creased volume,” he explains, is too 
apt to “jump in with two feet,” mak- 
ing a small down payment on another 
machine amid hopes that profits will 
meet the monthly payments, but giv- 
ing little or no thought to the fact that 
that machine will require additional 
inventory investment, create more 
receivables and in turn tie up addi- 


E. B. NICHOLS 


SSOCIATED with E. I. du 

Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, for more than 
25 years, E. B. Nichols has been 
assistant division credit manager 
since 1948. 

Graduate of Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Nichols at- 
tends the NACM Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment (Dartmouth 1959). He 
served two years in the Navy in 
the Pacific theatre and was a 
lieutenant commander. He is a 
member of the vestry of Cathe- 
dral Church of St. John, Wil- 


mington. 


eral may be revised monthly, quar- 
terly, or as circumstances require. In 
du Pont we make four a year. These 
are complete forecasts, showing sales, 
cost of sales, earnings and invest- 
ment. The No. 1 forecast is for Jan- 
uary through December. The No. 2 
forecast comes out in April for the 
period April through March of the 


to be uncollectible, he notes. “A hid. 
den value of sound management in an 
expanding market is making the 
available capital work harder than 
ever.” 


Inventories Basic in Estimates 


Inventories, too, are “critical” in 
estimates of business operations be. 
cause “their proper control can make 
the difference between profit and loss, 
between sales and loss of markets, 
between jobs and shutdowns. Under. 
stocking of raw materials can cause 
costly interruptions to vital opera- 
tions, and lack of products for sale 
can turn purchasers to other sources 
of supply. Overstocking can tie up 
excessive amounts of operating cap- 
ital. 

“In du Pont, inventory standards 
are determined by the industrial de- 
partments in cooperation with the 
treasurer’s department. Established 
standards represent inventories at the 
lowest level which will not endanger 


BUDGETS AND FORECASTS 


tional working capital. When he finds 
himself unable to meet his obligations 
and under the necessity to work out 
some hasty financing with his bankers 
or creditors, he wonders how, with his 
business better than ever, he got into 
such a fix. The cause? Lack of fore- 
sight and planning. 

Progress in today’s market calls for 
establishing appropriate budget stand- 
ards, using them as effective control 
of costs and expenses, and applying 
them as the basis of planning or fore- 
casting operations and financial re- 
quirements, members of the Society 
of the Plastics Industry were told at 
their midwest conference. 

Forecasting. which should be an 
integral part of modern management 
but “oftentimes is little more than a 
guessing game,” can help materially, 
if carried on as a part of a modern 
budget program, the executive points 
out. He cites these areas of benefit: 


1. Planning operations for vrofit; 

2. Provision for future financial 
requirements; 

3. Capital expenditure control; 

4. Planning production schedules; 

5. Establishing realistic inventory 
controls. 


“A forecast must be revised at 
regular intervals. Short range fore- 
casts usually cover a year and in gen- 


following year. The calendar year 
forecast is corrected, based on our 
actual experience for the three 
months, and we add a new three 
months of forecast. This is repeated 
at the end of each quarter, so that we 
are always forecasting 12 months into 
the future.” 

Any company with a similar pro- 
gram orientated to its individual re- 
quirements thus can forecast within 
reasonable limits its working capital 
requirements, cash flow and capital 
expenditures and so be prepared for 
future financial needs. 


Mr. Nichols cites the case of a mod- 
erate-size company which had an op- 
portunity to participate in a business 
that would necessitate doubled produc- 
tive capacity. With no excess funds 
and most normal borrowing capacity in 
use, a complete forecast of sound op- 
erations was mapped with the aid of 
an accounting firm. The forecast 
proved “remarkably accurate,” obliga- 
tions were met on schedule with sizable 
repayment of borrowed funds, and 
good profits were derived. 

Balance sheets of companies in 
financial difficulties are almost in- 
variably characterized by exception- 
ally heavy and perhaps obsolete in- 
ventories, and an excessive amount of 
receivables much of which turns out 
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production or sales. Inventory stand. 
ards are based on the following fac- 
tors: forecast of sales, production and 
consumption, and expected conditions 
of buying, transportation and manuv- 
facturing. Allowances are made for 
the time it takes to order and ship, 
expected availability of transportation 
facilities, possible adverse conditions, 
and other factors.” 

Some companies, Mr. Nichols adds, 
may find they can operate efficiently 
on as little as 15-day inventory stand- 
ards, others on two months or more. 
In any event, with sound standards 
established, a company can easily 
check regularly and determine the 
reason for any variation from stand- 
ard, and avoid serious situations. 


Opposes Granting “Special Terms” 


For accounts receivable control. 
reasonable time follow-up of past due 
accounts is essential for the twofold 
reason that the longer an account is 
outstanding the more difficult it be- 
comes to collect, and a rapid turn- 
over means reduced working capital 
requirements. Even in the smallest 
companies “someone, even if it be the 
manager himself, must be charged 
with the responsibility of the follow- 
up procedure.” 
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KEEPING INFORMED 


To MAKE Your Money Earn More 

—How you can place up to $1.,- 
000,000 or more —with principal 
100% insured by an agency of the 
U.S. Government and earn up to 4%. 
For details, write to B. Ray Robbins 
Co., Dept. T-1A, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N.Y. 


SATISFYING THE SALARIED EMPLOYEE 

—A manual for building better 
relations with all categories of white 
collar people. In this 65-page hand- 
book the NAM notes management’s 
increasing responsibility to consider 
relationships that bring greater in- 
dividual satisfaction on the job, and 
outlines four key program areas: 
Status and Recognition, Compensa- 
tion, Communication, Supervision. 
Five pages of references. Single copy 
50 cents; quantity prices on request. 
Write Industrial Relations Division. 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 
of, Mi. Y. 


How to Meet Topay’s New Finan- 

CIAL REQUIREMENTS THROUGH 
MoperN’ Factortnc—Article by 
Walter M. Kelly, president. Com- 
mercial Factors Corporation, explains 
modern factoring services, cites ex- 
amples where factoring benefited 
business. Free. Write Commercial 


Factors Corporation, 2 Park Ave.. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Bastc LrpraRy REFERENCE SOURCES 


For Business Use—Business 
Service Bulletin No. 1, 12-pages, 
lists for businessmen books telling 
where and how to find business in- 
formation; directories; general fact 
hooks; government periodicals on 
business topics, and names more 
than 200. bulletins in the Business 
Service Bulletin series. Single copy 
10 cents; discount on 100 or more. 
Obtainable from Department of Com- 
meree, Washington 25, D. C.. or any 
field office. 


Informative reports, pamphlets. 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


687—“He!pful Copying Hints,” bul- 
letin of American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Company, gives suggestions for 
using photocopy machine to peak 
advantage, hints for handling diffi- 
cult copying operations. Handily in- 
dexed. Write us for copy. 


v 


688—78-page catalog of mailing lists 
of American business firms, includ- 
ing service organizations, available 
by Standard Industrial classification 
numbers, is offered by Creative 


Mailing Service, Inc. Ask for S-2. 


v 


689—Brochure of “action advertis- 
ing pencils” illustrates 49 varieties 
of plastic miniature dangles which 
can be tied in with advertising pro- 
motion for every kind of business. 
Sample Action Ad pencil offered by 
Franklin C. Wertheim, direct mail 
consultant. 





WE NEED YOUR HELP! 





PLEASE ... send us your 
Post Office Box Number 
and City Postal zone, if you 
have not already done so, 
for our mailing address. 
This will insure an accurate 
and complete address on 
our records. 

We have pledged the Post 
Office Department that we 
will cooperate to help 
achieve the most econom- 
ical and_ efficient means 
possible of delivering your 
magazine to you. 

So, help yourself to better 
service by always using your 
P.O. Box Number and Zone 
Number. 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

229 Fourth Avenue 

New York 3, N.Y. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT TO BUSINESS 
—By James Gates and Harold 
Miller. $7.95. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

e Presents pertinent, realistic mate- 
rial on the geography and customs of 
the business world, suggesting prac- 
tical steps essential to planning your 
business career intelligently, locating 
a position in your chosen career, 
and how to take over the responsibil- 
ities. The authors hope to guide con- 
scientious careerists to a full appre- 
ciation of the opportunities for 
success and the rewards of profes- 
sional attitude toward work. 


Business Reports—(Third Edition) 
—By Chester Reed Anderson, Alta 
Gwinn Saunders and Francis Wil- 
liam Weeks. $6.00. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

e The authors most effectively cover 
the techniques of investigation, pre- 
sentation and need of better business 
reports, showing how to present 
them in a concise, clear and quick 
manner. Emphasis is on the right 
attitude toward writing business re- 
ports; on logical thinking, organiz- 
ing, outlining, and achieving the de- 
sired purpose. It is also aimed to 
assist the reader to develop a lucid, 
objective, natural writing style. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 


Wuote-Dotitar Accountinc—Pressure of 
increased office operating cost adds in- 
terest to this analysis by Florence A. May 
and Herbert F. Klingman as a guide to 
streamlined accounting for greater produc- 
tion at less cost. Broadly, whole-dollar 
accounting, a work simplification idea, 
means eliminating the decimal point and 
pennies as early as possible in the account- 
ing sequence, “thus keeping accounting 
records within accepted tolerances of ex- 
actness or precision.” An abundance of 
exhibits, case histories and charts supports 
the writers’ conclusions. Controllership 
Foundation, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 
16. N.Y. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 
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Recovery Forces at Work, Speakers at Convention 
Agree, But Base Optimism on Use of Sound Credit 


ONVENING in the hard-hit 
[; motor capital of America, ano- 

malously framed in an agricul- 
tural midwest where high prices for 
cattle and hogs have made both farm 
population and small town dealers 
alike quite impervious to recession 
talk, members of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men took home from 
the 62nd Annual Credit Congress a 
well-assorted package of information 
tools with which to help their busi- 
nesses build profit on a foundation 
of sound credit. 


Leaders See Sound Future 


From Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president, came predictions of a ten-mil- 
lion auto sales year within a decade, one 
and one-half million housing starts, $100 
per capita (adult) expenditure on scientific 
research, and six million persons dependent 
upon our foreign trade within 15 years. 
(Mr. Heimann’s keynote address was re- 
ported in digest in June CFM.) 

From the president-elect, James H. Dono- 
van, assistant treasurer, Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, came 
assurances that credit, properly admin- 
istered, will help shape a solid economic 
future. (A profile sketch of Mr. Donovan 
appears on page 11.) 

And J. Allen Walker, general credit 
manager of Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, the retiring president, bespoke his 
“confidence in the collective ability of 
credit management to make its full con- 
tribution to not only an early recovery but 
also to the long-range soundness of our 
economy.” 


The New Vice Presidents 


As vice presidents of the four divisions 
of National, Mr. Donovan will have the 
following immediate associates in his lead- 
ership the coming year: 

James F. WELSH (eastern division), vice 
president, secretary and assistant treasurer, 
McCormick & Company, Inc., Baltimore; 
F. M. Hutpert (central division), manager 
credit division, Procter & Gamble Distribut- 
ing Company, Cincinnati; J. A. Montrr, 
Jr. (southern division), credit manager, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Company, 
New Orleans; and Puitie H. Davenport 
(western division), president of Southern 
Equipment & Supply Company, San Diego. 


Ten Directors Named 


Ten new directors were elected to the 
national board. Named for three-year terms 
are these executives: 

James W. CARPENTER, vice president, 
Union Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids; 
Ciype C. Crews, vice president, Frost Na- 





The 62nd Annual Credit Congress at Detroit voted to change 
the name of the national organization to National Association 


of Credit Management. 





credit manager, Colgate-Palmolive Co., 
New York; Nep M. FrEncH, treasurer, Mc- 
Donald Bros., Co., Inc., Memphis; Davip 
H. HotcnHkiss, assistant treasurer, The 
Petrequin Paper Co., Cleveland; J. A. 
LANDALE, president, Colonial Textile Serv- 
ice, San Diego; C. W. Mattson, credit and 
office manager, Grinnell Company of the 
Pacific, Seattle; Ricuarp F. Newton, 
credit manager, J. Russell & Co., Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass.; and B. EARLE WALKER, 
vice president and credit manager, C. M. 
McClung & Co., Inc., Knoxville. 

Elected director for one year is Mrs. 
ELLEN ANDERSON, treasurer, Shields, Har- 
per & Co., Oakland. 


Felio Again Heads Foundation 


Earl N. Felio, treasurer, Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co., New York, was elected to a third 
term as president of Credit Research 
Foundation, at the annual meeting of the 
Foundation on Wednesday afternoon of 
convention week. (A picture of Mr. Felio, 
as one of the newly elected directors of 
NACM, appears on page 27.) 

Victor O. Sansoni, of Avondale Marine 
Ways, New Orleans, was elected Grand 
Exalted Superzeb at the annual meeting 
of the Royal Order of Zebras, succeeding 
E. F. Gueble, of The Garrett Corp., Los 
Angeles. Mr. Gueble is president of the 
Credit Managers Association of Southern 
California. (Picture on page 23). 

President Walker’s report of his steward- 


























ship followed welcomes to the delegates at 
the opening plenary session by Michigan’s 
Lieutenant Governor Phillip A. Hart and 
Detroit’s Mayor Louis C. Mariani. 

Credit administered skillfully is a power. 
ful marketing device but not a panacea for 
all the marketing ills of a business, Mr. 
Walker said. “Some businessmen have the 
idea that credit is a kind of magic valve, 
one that can be opened to produce a golden 
flow of increased sales. It is not that simple. 
When the valve is opened too wide the 
result might well be a flow of the com. 
pany’s capital into unprofitable receivables 
and losses. Such a misconception can lead 
to serious credit abuses. Experience has 
amply demonstrated the consequences of 
disregarding basic credit experiences in the 
name of sales promotion. As a result, many 
firms—to say nothing of consumers them- 
selves—have been led into difficulties and 
even disaster.” 


Foresees Gradual Recovery 

Mr. Walker cautioned that most credit 
difficulties are largely the result of ex- 
cesses. “During booms there is danger of 
careless administration of credit in the 
mistaken belief that favorable business 
conditions will justify almost any credit 
extension. On the other hand, during reces- 
sions an exaggerated fear of worsening 
conditions could result in a serious curtail- 
ment of credit.” 
The credit managers were told that the 
opportunities to counsel customers are very 
real today. “Many of your customers have 








AT DINNER TO THE PRESIDENT. Seated (r to |) President J. Allen Walker, San Francisco; Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president; Irwin Stumborg, Cincinnati, immediate past pres. STANDING (r to!) 
past presidents Lorne D. Duncan, New York, now California: Paul J. Viall, Chattanooga; Paul W. Miller, 
Atlanta; C. Callaway, Jr., Chickamauga, Ga.; and Donald M. Messer, San Francisco, 


tional Bank, San Antonio; Eart N. FEtio, 
treasurer, assistant secretary, and general 
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never experienced a serious downturn in 
the economy. This one is definitely more 
severe than the two previous postwar reces- 
sions. The counsel credit management can 
give will do much to keep your customers 
in business.” 


Noting that “‘the worst of the decline 
appears to be about over,” he pre- 
dicted the end of the downturn by mid- 
year, evidence of the upturn by the 
end of the year, then a gradual re- 
covery. 


Stary Gange, vice president of Pacific 
Olive Co., Visalia, Calif., departed from 
his text on the theme “Credit, the Giant 
of Them All,” but not before he had said 
that he “would rather live under dangerous 
liberty than under the peaceful slavery of 
an all-out planned economy.” 


Use of Chapter XIII Urged 


Wider use of Chapter XIII of the Chan- 
dler Act was recommended by Edwin L. 
Covey in his address on “What’s Happen- 
ing in Bankruptcy.” Under Chapter XIII a 
wage earner may voluntarily arrange to pay 
his creditors either in full by way of an 
extension or partially by way of a compo- 
sition or scaling down of his debts, or both, 
over a period of three years. 

Liberal use of charts was made by Mr. 
Covey, who is chief of the Division of Bank- 
ruptcy, Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, Washington, to project the 
increase of filings of bankruptcy through 
1958 and 1959. 

With the one-year increase from 1956 to 
1957 as a base, the speaker said projection 
would indicate a volume of approximately 
85,000 bankruptcy cases in 1958 and 95,000 
in 1959. If the present rate were to con- 
tinue through 1959 based on the actual 
flings from August 1, 1957 to March 31 
this year, the projection would indicate 
fiscal 1958 cases approximating 90,000 
cases and more than 105,000 cases in 1959. 
He emphasized the totals were projections, 
not predictions. 


Recession a “Compounded Attitude” 


“Credit, Money Supply and Recession” 
was the theme of the speakers on the Mon- 
day afternoon panel. The moderator, Dr. 
William A. Paton, professor of business 
administration, University of Michigan, in 
summing up, called the recession a “com- 
pounded attitude,” and urged, “Let’s get 
tid of the notion of running to the Govern- 
ment to cure our ills when something 
happens.” 

The panelists were George W. Mitchell, 
vice president, Federal Reserve Bank, Chi- 
cago; George Hitchings, manager, economic 
analysis division, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn; and Charles H. Schmidt, vice 
president and economist, National Bank of 
Detroit. 

“At this stage in the recession,” Mr. 
Mitchell observed, “the pattern of response 
to monetary policy from our financial in- 
stitutions is providing a climate conducive 
to a renewal of economic activity. Such a 
climate is a necessary condition to recovery 
—but it is not a sufficient one.” 

Mr. Mitchell, tracing the sequence of 
steps taken by Federal in the credit de- 


(Continued on page 28) 








Resolutions Adopted at Detroit 








Summarizing the Resolutions 
Adopted by the 62nd annual 
Credit Congress of the National 
Association of Credit Men, in 
Detroit, Mich., May 18 to 22 


(1 WHEREAS, continuous mounting of 

the public debt and the Federal 
budgetary deficit can only contribute to in- 
flationary pressures on the economy and 
depreciation of the dollar, in effect an 
added tax levy on the savings of all the 
people, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, in convention assem- 
bled in Detroit, Michigan, on this 22nd day 
of May, 1958, and its members individually, 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
keep in mind the principles of sound credit 
in its consideration of proposed legislative 
measures intended to correct current eco- 
nomic dislocations. 


(2 That the Federal Congress pursue 

the objectives of the Hoover Com- 
mission on a continuing basis, and that the 
Congress remain alert to every possibility 
of elimination and prevention of waste, 
duplication and inefficiency in operation of 
the Federal Government and its agencies. 


(3 That all N.A.C.M. affiliates continue 

their efforts at state and local levels 
to bring about par clearance of checks by 
banks in their areas. 


( 4. That Congress be asked to amend 

the National Bankruptcy Act so that 
the priority and non-dischargeability of 
tax claims in bankruptcy shall be limited 
to only such claims as have become due and 
owing within the year preceding the filing 
of a petition in bankruptcy, and that all tax 
claims becoming due and owing prior to 
that date shall be discharged upon dis- 
charge of the bankrupt. 


(5 That this convention reaffirm its rec- 

ommendation that the United States 
Criminal Code and the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act be amended to state clearly that, 
if it shall be shown that a bankrupt has 
withdrawn funds in other than the regular 
course of business, or that there is a short- 
age in the bankrupt’s assets unaccounted 
for on his books and records, a presump- 
tion shall arise and be effective against 
such bankrupt that such funds or assets 
are in his possession unless the bankrupt 
shall explain such withdrawal or shortage 
to the satisfaction of the Court. 


6 That the Federal Congress amend 
( the Federal tax law so as to require 
the Government to file a notice of tax lien 
before such tax lien can be valid against 
material men’s and mechanics’ liens. 


7 That Congress amend the law in 
order to provide that those commer- 





cially competitive organizations now tax- 
exempt or receiving preferential tax treat- 
ment shall be taxed to the extent their 
earnings are attributable directly to activi- 
ties competitive with private, fully taxed 
businesses. 


(8 Our all-wise Father has called Home 
many members of our organization 
since last we met, among them two who 
had been president of our National Associ- 
ation—William Fraser of New York (1930- 
31) and Edward Pilsbury of New Orleans 
(1936-37). Bespeaking our condolences to 
their loved ones, we ask that they find a 
measure of solace in the knowledge that 
all have left memories of long and fruitful 
service to God and their fellowmen. 


9 We are grateful to each member of 
( the many committees whose tireless 
attentions to countless details have com- 
bined to make this Convention noteworthy 
in both achievement and enjoyment. 


Our special thanks to the following: 


(a) Fred Flom, general chairman of the 
Convention Committee, James E. Gibbons, 
president of the Detroit Association of 
Credit Men, and Louis F. Davis, secretary- 
manager of the association and secretary 
to the convention executive committee; 
to Paul E. Ewers, chairman, attendance; 
Philip G. Moon, budget and finance; Rob- 
ert L. Griffin, Industry Meetings; C. G. 
Bunting, program and speakers; Hugh M. 
Fitzpatrick, publicity, and to the chair- 
men of other committees; 


(b) Chairman Miss H. J. Prebish and 
vice-chairman Miss Marie H. Shoppart and 
the members of the Credit Women’s Com- 
mittee; 


(c) Chairman Mrs. Fred Flom, vice 
chairmen and members of the hostess com- 
mittee; 


(d) The Robert Morris Associates, who 
have given greatly to the success of our 
gathering; 


(e) To the cooperating hotels of Detroit; 


(f) To the newspapers of Detroit, the 
Free Press, News and Times; to the Wall 
Street Journal, the Journal of Commerce. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and 
others; to the Associated Press, the United 
Press and the International News Service; 
and to the radio and television services. 


CHARLES W. KRrOENER, Chairman 
Southern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company, Inc., Evansville 


Members: StepHEN F. Sayer, The First 
Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; Paut W. CutsHA.t, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati; 
Lyste H. Koocte, Triangle Electric Supply 
Corporation, El Paso; and James E. Her- 
BERT, Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco. 
Secretary, E. A. Roverstap, N.A.C.M.. 
New York. 
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NEW PRESIDENT (CENTER) AND VICE PRESIDENTS, NACM. (L to R) F. M. Hulbert, Procter & Gamble Dist. Co., Cincinnati, Central Division; J. A. Monier 
Jr., Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New Orleans, Southern; James H. Donovan, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; J. F. Welsh, McCormick & Co, 
Baltimore, Eastern; P, H, Davenport, Southern Equipment & Supply Co., San Diego, Western, 


To PITTSBURGH went the one-year Class AA award. Shown, left to right, 
McElroy, J. H. Donovan, Dudley Meredith, 
estern Pennsylvania. 


LOS ANGELES received the 5-year Class AA award. (L to R) E. F. Gueble, 
are T. G. Morris, pres.; T. D. 


assn. pres.; L. J. Fortner, exec. v.p.; and Lee Stacy, immediate past pres. 
secty.-mgr. The Credit Association of 


Credit Managers Association of Southern California. 


AMONG MEMBERS OF BOARD, Credit Research Foundation, Inc. Seated (I to r) B. F. Edwards, Jr., San Francisco; Vern S$. Ames, Neenah, Wis.; Earl N; 
Felio, president, New York; Mrs. Lucy Killmer, Cleveland; C. Callaway, Jr., Chickamauga, Ga., past NACM pres. STANDING: NACM president J. Allen 
Walker, San Francisco; Henry H. Heimann, NACM executive vice president; W. L. Holmes, Houston; Paul J. Viall, Chattanooga, NACM past pres. 
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VICTOR O. SANSONI (right), Avondale Marine 
Ways, New Orleans, accepts gavel as 1958-59 
Grand Exalted Superzeb, Royal Order of Zebras, 
from retiring Superzeb E. F. Gueble, Los Angeles. 


SILVER SERVICE is NACM's expression of thanks to retiring President and Mrs. Walker for a year of 
outstanding service to the Association. At left: President-elect and Mrs. Donovan. 


womens = pms See 60 or ~ — of oo _ om in maaan. (L = R) 
MINNEAP . ‘ ° ? airman Welsh; Lee tner, exec. v.p. Los Angeles; NA resident J. Allen Walker; L. Holzman, 
egy Sak fr iadeae Oe” eeeonmel treas. & exec. v.p. San Diego; Ralph teen, secty, & exec. mgr. Indianapolis. 

secty. mgr.; M. J. Wied, pres. 


COLUMBUS wins one-year class D award. (L to R) Chairman Welsh; Harley Byers; E. A. Argus, 
. B. Moran, NACM v.p. and director of sales, promotion and advertising; and C. M. 


Gibbs, Columbus secretary. 


SAN DIEGO shared Class A 5-year award with 
Minneapolis. a Mgr. L. Holzman (left), Clyde assn. pres.; E 
Jorgenson, San Diego pres. 


PANELISTS discuss ''Atomic Energy in Our Future Economy". (L to R) Dr. Paul F. Genachte, Chase Manhattan Bank; Robert W. Hartwell, Power Reactor 
Development Co., Detroit; Dr. Donald H. Loughridge, General Motors Research; Dr. Henry J. Gomberg, University of Michigan; and Arthur F. Gerecke, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, moderator. Some of the many questions from the floor had to be waived because of lack of time for replies. 
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MERITORIOUS ACHIEVEMENT Award of Ameri- 
can Petroleum Credit Association is presented 
by Floyd L. Drake, pres., to W. L. Chilson, 
Kaiser Stecl Corp., Los Angeles. Caleb F. Fox 
111, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., winner of the 


PRESENTING NACM Insurance Advisory Council's Meritorious Award to New York Credit & Financial other APCA award, was unable to be present to 


Management Assn. (L to R) Orville Tearney, chairman; George Cowan, New York assn.; J. Joseph 


receive it from W. J. Dickson, as executive direc. 


Brown, pres., New York assn.; and Ralph H. Mullane, special awards com. chm. and NACM liaison tor, NACM Graduate Schools of Credit & Finan- 


airecror. 


SPECIAL Award to Indianapolis assn. for largest 
number of consecutive months of net gain. (L 
to R) L. R. Edmondson, Ist v.p.; and Ralph 
Johns, exec. mgr. 
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WORLD-WIDE survey of credit, collection and exchange conditions was presented by (standing, | to r) 
A. L. Irwin, president, Ontario Division, CCMTA, and O. A. Jackson, vice president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, at the international trade luncheon sponsored by the NACM 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. Seated are President J. Allen Walker, gen. cr. mgr., trandard Oil 
Company of California; C. R. Rohrberg, v.p., Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, round table conference 
chm.; Max Adamsky, secty. treas. D. C. Andrews & Co., New York, luncheon chm., and Herbert H. 
Lank, pres. du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Ltd., Montreal, who addressed the Credit Congress. 
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PANELISTS at meeting of Petroleum Industry Group, with Robert C. Utley of Aurora Gasoline Co., Detroit, as moderator. 
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CREDIT WOMEN'S AWARD. G. E. Lawrence, 

Dallas assn. secty.-exec. mgr., receives first place 

plaque fot Dallas Wholesale Credit Women's RECEIVING one-year awards for Kansas city (Class A) and Springfield (Class F) from chm. Welsh are 
Group from Chairman Welsh. (I to r) Carl Schupp, pres.; Joe N. Ham, secty., Joseph C. Acuff, National director. 


PHOENIX receives one-year award in Class E. THE ROYAL ORDER OF ZEBRAS AWARD is ACCEPTING One-Year Membership Award (Class 


Frank Hill, secretary-manager, accepts plaque received by Leo Haydel (left), New Orleans, B) for Dallas is Wayne Harris (right)), assn. 
and Lord Elgin watch from Membership Commit- from E. F. Gueble, Grand Exalted Superzeb, Los president, from James F. Welsh, membership 
tee Chairman Welsh. Angeles. chairman. 


PANELISTS AT CCMTA Meeting. Seated (I to r) |. A. Folk, Firestone 7 & Rubber Co. of Canada, moderator; A. W. McLauchlin, S$. C. Johnson & Co.; 
J. W. Adams, Emco. Standing: J. W. Fleet, Imperial Bank of. Canada; E. J. Carter, Dominion Bridge Co.; Gordon Nemman, Canadian General Electric Co. 
Mr. Folk, who taught school six years before entering business, is general edit manager of Firestone—Canada. Mr. Nemman, vice president of the Ontario 
Board, went from sales to credit in wartime. Mr. Adams is a director of Emco—Empire Brass. Carter, sales manager of his company, is past president 
of the Ontario association. Mr. Fleet spent 12 years in northern Ontario opening bank ees Mr. McLauchlin is $. C. Johnson's credit manager. 
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Felio Heads Research Foundation for 
Third Term; 2363 N. I. C. Students 


ARL N. FELIO, treasurer, as- 
sistant secretary, and general 
credit manager of Colgate-Palmolive 
Company, New York, has been re- 
elected to serve a third term as pres- 
ident of Credit Research Foundation, 
Inc., educational and research arm 
of the National Associaiion of Credit 
men. (Picture on page 22). 

Reclected trustees and vive presi- 
dents are B. F. Edwards, Jr., vice 
president, Bank of America, NT & 
SA, San Francisco—research; Vern 
S. Ames, general credit manager, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 
—education; K. Calvin Sommer, 
treasurer, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio—fi- 
nance; Victor C. Eggerding, assistant 
treasurer, Gaylord Container Corp. 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp.., 
St. Louis—promotion and regional 
meetings. Mr. Eggerding is a past 
president of National. 

J. Allen Walker, general credit 
manager, Standard Oil Co., San 
Francisco, NACM’s immediate past 
president, becomes a member of the 
board of trustees of the Foundation. 

Other officers reelected are Henry 
H. Heimann, executive vice presi- 
dent; R. E. Hoctor, treasurer; P. J. 
Gray, secretary, and R. M. Woodruff, 
assistant treasurer. 

Named a vice president of the 
Foundation is E. B. Moran, NACM 
vice president. 

Newly elected to the board of 
trustees is F. W. Zander, assistant 
treasurer, United States Plywood 
Corp., New York City. 

Mr. Felio recently was elected to 
the board of directors of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 

Other reelected trustees of the 
Foundation are: C. Callaway, Jr., 
treasurer, Crystal Springs Bleachery, 
Chickamauga, Ga.; W. L. Holmes, 
asst. treas., Schlumberger Well 
Surveying Corp.; Houston; L. B. 
Houghton, assistant treasurer, Union 
Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles; 
Marion M. Johnson, vice president, 
Brown-Forman Distillers _Corp., 
Louisville; Murray V. Johnston, gen- 
eral credit manager, Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Lucy Killmer, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Guarantee Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Irwin Stum- 
borg, assistant treasurer, Baldwin 


Piano Co., Cincinnati; and Paul J. 
Viall, treasurer, Chattanooga Medi- 
cine Co., Chattanooga. Mr. Stumborg 
and Mr. Viall are NACM past presi- 
dents. 

William L. Layton, NACM director 
of education, addressing the Floor 
Coverings and Furniiure Group on 
Industry Day, said that preparation 
in a recession period for the oppor- 
tunities of the future requires a defi- 
nite program concentrating upon 
educational principles, for “experi- 
ence is just the jockey that rides the 
winning horse of preparedness to 
success.” 

At the annual meeting of the Foun- 
dation’s research committee, of which 
B. F. Edwards, Jr.. Bank of America, 
San Francisco, continues as chair- 
man, projects proposed for studies 
include companies’ actions to meet 
special financing problems of cus- 
tomers, unusual techniques of cre- 
ditors’ committees to rehabilitate 
companies, and development of visu- 
al aids to train salesmen for credit. 

At a joint session of the Founda- 
tion’s committee on professional de- 
velopment and education and the 
NACM committee on education, with 
Vern S. Ames, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis., continuing as chair- 
man, the National Institute of Credit 
showed 2337 students enrolled in 24 
chapters, and 26 correspondence stu- 
dents. 


National’s New 


Official Family al 





 edelg on the opposite page are mem- 

, bers of the new executive family of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
officers and directors for 1958-59. The pres- 
ident and four divisional vice presidents 
are also directors, and past presidents 
J. Allen Walker, Irwin Stumborg and Paul 
J. Viall are advisory directors. Asterisk 
preceding name designates newly elected. 


*James H. Donovan, N.A.C.M. President, 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*F, M. Hursert, Vice President, Central 
Division, manager, credit division, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Distributing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

*James F, Wetsu, Vice President, Eastern 
Division, vice president, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, McCormick & Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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*J. A. Monier, Jr., Vice President, Soi th. 
ern Division, credit manager, Wesson (jl 
& Snowdrift Sales Company, New Or. 
leans, La. 

*Puitip H, Davenport, Vice President, 
Western Division, president, Southern 
Equipment & Supply Co., San Diego, 
Calif. 


DIRECTORS 


Joseru C, Acurr, General Credit Manager, 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Rosert L. ALLEN, General Credit Manager, 
D. Ghirardelli Co., San Francisco, Calif, 

Vern S. Ames, General Credit Manager, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

* Mrs. ELLEN ANDERSON, Treasurer, Shields, 
Harper & Co., Oakland, Calif. 

k. T. Bacon, Assistant Treasurer, Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

“James W. Carpenter, Vice President, 
Union Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

*CitypE C. Crews, Vice President, Frost 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 
WittrAam R. Dunn, General Credit Man- 
ager, General Foods Corp., White Plains, 

4 

Raymonp C. Erickson, Vice President, 
United States National Bank of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 

* Ear N. Fevio, Treasurer, Assistant Secre- 
tary, General Credit Manager, Colgate- 
Palmolive Company, New York, N. Y. 

Frep FLtom, Supervisor, Credit and Ad- 
justment Division, Sales Dept., The De- 
troit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

*Nep M. Frencu, Treasurer, McDonald 
Brothers Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 

LeLtanp T. Haptey, Assistant Secretary, 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

*Davin H. Hotcukiss, Assistant Treasurer, 
The Petrequin Paper Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Rosert L. Howarp, Vice President-Con- 
troller, Logan Co., Louisville, Ky. 

*J. A. LANDALE, President, Colonial Textile 
Service, San Diego, Calif. 

*Conrap W. Mattson, Credit and Office 
Manager, Grinnell Company of the Pa- 
cific, Seattle, Wash. 

Ratpw H. Muttane, Vice President, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

*RicHarp F. Newton, Credit Manager, 
J. Russell & Co., Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

STANLEY F,. Norman, Credit Manager for 
the Norfolk Division, The Texas Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 

E. C. Paxton, Credit Manager, Dallas 
Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Raymonp A. Pear, Credit Manager, The 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

STEPHEN F. Sayer, Vice President, the 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

GitpertT W. Sires, Credit Manager, The 
Times-Mirror Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
L. F. Suttivan, General Credit Manager, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, and 
Cowles Broadcasting Co., Des Moines, 

Towa. 

*B. Earte WALKER, Vice President-Credit 
Manager, C. M. McClung & Co., Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Eucene W. Watratu, Credit Manager, 
John Deere Plow Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





N.A.C.M. Offficers and Directors 
Named at the Detroit Congress 


J. A. DONOVAN — F. WELSH F. M, HULBERT 


di. A. MONIER, JR. P. H. DAVENPORT H. H. HEIMANN E. B. MORAN 
President 3 «@V. P. Eastern Div. V. P. Central Div. Vv. P. 


Southern Div. VY. P. Western Div. Executive V. P. Vice Pres. 
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CONVENTION FROM PAGE 21 


velopments and monetary policy actions of 
the preceding six months, said: 


“What we are experiencing seems 
more a product of longer-run forces 
than the earlier postwar recessions and 
to call for more basic adjustments in 
the segments principally affected. 


“These longer-run factors have to do with 
the attitude of consumers, businessmen and 
governments toward their holding of long- 
lived goods—houses, automobiles, machin- 
ery, industrial plants, office buildings, 
schools, highways and the like. . . . Inven- 
tory liquidation, reduced business invest- 
ment in plant and equipment and a lower 
level of consumer takings of hard goods 
have been major characteristics of the 
recession.” 

Mr. Schmidt called “tangible evidence 
(of upturn of the economy) relatively 
scarce to date,” but there are “straws in 
the wind” and “before long we may see 
the evidence.” 

“Uncertainty about general business pros- 
pects and their own employment and in- 
come prospects may serve for some months 
to come to deter large expenditures that 
require individuals’ incurrence of debt,” 
Mr. Schmidt commented. “Prices, too, are 
serving to discourage buyers of houses, 
automobiles and other consumer durable 
goods; some potential buyers have simply 
been priced out of the market, while 
others are holding off in expectation of 
lower prices to come.” 

“While credit is available in ample 
supply on relatively favorable terms,” said 
the economist, “we cannot look to credit 
easing alone to spark a recovery in busi- 
ness activity. Until people have paid off 
some of their existing indebtedness and 
until their buying appetites have been 
whetted by price reductions and/or the 
introduction of goods sufficiently different 
as to pique their interest, we cannot really 
expect any real upturn in consumer ex- 
penditures for durable goods.” 


Cost-Push Inflation: Hitchings 


Mr. Hitchings emphasized the influence 
of cost-push inflation, not excess demand 
since the end of 1956, in the “dilemma 
for economic policy”. 

“Higher costs for the economy as a 
whole”, he explained, “have come largely 
from pushing up wage rates and fringe 
benefits more rapidly than could be ab- 
sorbed through more efficient use of man- 
power in production and _ distribution. 
Higher costs could be passed on to the 
consumer only in part. In most areas, 
higher costs meant lower profits and re- 
duced markets.” 

Declaring that “misguided attempts” to 
increase spending by consumers and busi- 
ness by large increases in wage rates and 
fringe benefits are “foredoomed to failure”, 
Mr. Hitchings said such stimulation can 
better be accomplished by “increased effi- 
ciency of production and distribution and 
by tax rate revisions, if required.” How- 
ever, he pointed to “hesitation in using 
the powerful tax weapon as a means of 


halting the decline, because of the long- 
run inflation threat.” 


“There is no necessity,” he con- 


cluded, “for choosing between infla- 
tion and unemploymei.t, or accepting 
them as twin evils. Unemployment is 
not the way to cure inflation, nor is 
inflation the way to cure unemploy- 
ment. Attention needs to be focused 
on those policies which will provide 
greater production and buying power 
for all groups in the economy rather 
than on policies which attempt to ob- 
tain more at the expense of somebody 
else.” 


More than 280 speeches, either formal 
individual presentations or in panels, were 
addressed to the members of 35 Industry 
Groups on Tuesday, the day traditionally 
set aside at Credit Congresses for discuss- 
ions of company policies and techniques 
within their operational areas. 

Among the speakers were bank and 
business presidents, educators, legal 
authorities, sales executives, referees in 
bankruptcy, retailers, former special FBI 
agents, Government officials and training 
consultants. 

Resumption of plenary sessions on 
Wednesday morning brought to the micro- 
phone two company executives of inter- 
national note: Herbert H. Lank, president 
of DuPont of Canada (1956) Limited, 
Montreal, and Byron J. Nichols of Chrys- 
ler, Detroit, who shortly before the con- 
vention had been advanced to vice presi- 
dent in charge of automotive sales of the 
corporation. 


Canada’s Rising Nationalism 


Directing attention to Canada’s “mount- 
ing national consciousness, nationalism or 
just plain pro-Canadianism—an attitude 
concomitant with the maturing and fuller 
development of nations”, Mr. Lank cited 
parallels in the growth of the United 
States and Canada. 

“Canadians”, he said, “have been unable 
to take full advantage of their opportu- 
nities for lack of the large amounts of 
risk capital needed. The same was true 
in the United States a century ago when 
Britain provided such considerable capital 
for the large-scale U. S. ventures. You 
once were a debtor nation as we are now. 
You aspired and achieved creditor status. 
Such is Canada’s legitimate aspiration and 
she is working hard to achieve it. 


“As we continue to grow and de- 
velop, helped by your credit and capi- 
tal, our economic vulnerability to the 
variations of your own economy seems 
unabated. . . . Any change in your 
policy concerning stockpiling is felt 
by us at once. ... Your giveaways and 
tie-in sales cause immediate repercus- 
sions, political as well as economic. 


“The opportunities for Canada—U.S. 
cooperation are almost limitless.” 
Declaring that “we have no apologies 
for the type of automobile that rang up 
approximately 19 million sales in the last 
three years and helped to keep the whole 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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The Membership 


Award Winners 


FIVE-YEAR 


Los Angeles—C'ass AA 

Two tied for honors in Class A: 
Minneapolis and San Diego 

San Antonio—Class B 
Springfield—Class C 

Quad City (Des Moines) —Class D 
Phoenix—Class E 

Central Missouri—Class F 
Jackson, Mich.—Class G 


ONE-YEAR 


Pittsburgh—Class AA 
Kansas City—Class A 
Dallas—Class B 
Havana—Class C 
Columbus—Class D 
Phoenix—Class E 
Springfield-Joplin—Class F 
Reno—Class G 


SPECIAL HONORS 


Indianapolis—193 months of con- 
secutive net gain 

Indianapolis, Los Angeles and San 
Diego—60 months or more of con- 
secutive net gains 

Credit Women’s Groups—First place. 
Dallas; second place, El Paso 

Royal Order of Zebras—Leo Haydel. 
New Orleans 

New York—NACM Insurance Advi- 
sory Council’s Meritorious 
Achievement Award 

William L. Chilson and Caleb F. 
Fox III, Meritorious Achievement 
Awards of American Petroleum 
Credit Association 


In addition to the plaques, a Lord 
Elgin wristwatch is being awarded 
the individual in each association 
who contributed most to the mem- 
bership achievement, and to the sec- 
retary-manager of each association 
having 60 or more consecutive 
months of membership gain. 


Speed Enforcement of Ban on 
Wage Assignment Contracts 


The New York state banking de- 
partment is sending all sales finance 
companies in the state, including 
banks, a copy of the opinion of Mar- 
cus G. Christ, state supreme cout! 
justice, holding that an assignment 
of wages is outlawed by the Retail 
Instalment Sales Act as security for 
or as a method of payment in a re: 
tail instalment sale. 
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FROM P. 28 


economy rolling in high gear,” Mr. Nichols 
told the Credit Congress that “if and when 
we decide that public demand justifies 
our coming out with a small car, it will be 
designed to meet American needs and 
driving conditions—not a slavish imitation 
of the small cars built for the lanes and 
byways of the European countryside. It 
will be safe, rugged, with ample space for 
the average family and their luggage, and 
with adequate power and acceleration to 
hold its own on the American highway.” 


He asserted that the automobile in- 
dustry is “‘no more the crea‘or of the 
recession than, for example, the ap- 
pliance business—and when recently 
have you heard they ought to make 
refrigerators smaller and plainer as a 
way to put us back on the road to 
prosperity?” 


Mr. Nichols urged public understanding 
of these two characteristics of the Amer- 
ican market: a high-consumption market 
with more people enjoying more goods and 
services that were in the luxury class only 
a few decades ago, and “a great tidal 
shift” in the direction of specialization. 


Atomic Energy in Industry 

Discussion of “Atomic Energy in our 
Future Economy” by a panel at the con- 
cluding plenary session brought together 
authorities in the field. (A tape recording 
for radio presentation later was made of 
interviews with the panelists.) 

Changes that “can be expected in our 
economy, our manner of doing business 
and our way of life when industrial use 
of atomic energy is prevalent” would be 
the aim of the participants, said the 
moderator, Arthur F. Gerecke, manager, 
credit and adjustment department, The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Stations KSD 
and KSD-TV. Mr. Gerecke then introduced 
the following panelists: 

Dr. Paul F. Genachte, director, atomic 
energy division, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York; Dr. Henry J. Gomberg, assist- 
ant director, Phoenix Project, University 
of Michigan; Robert W. Hartwell, general 
manager, Power Reactor Development Co., 
Detroit; and Dr. Donald H. Loughridge, 
director of nuclear power engineering, 
General Motors’ research division, Detroit. 


Dr. Gomberg, to whom had been as- 
signed the task of translating “atomic 
energy” into terms more understand- 
able to the layman, said that research 
has discovered a new fuel which has 
postponed industry’s running out of 
fuel for thousands of years—“‘enough 
time to kill ourselves (if it ever were 
put to all-out military use) rather than 
starve to death”? (were we to exhaust 
other fuels in industry). 


Dr. Gomberg is technical director of the 
Michigan Memorial-Phoenix Project, 
launched ten years ago and a factor in the 
rapid increase of graduate study in nuclear 
science and engineering. At year-end 146 
projects had been initiated, in such areas 
as cellular biology, medical research and 





EDWIN B. MORAN, NACM vice president and director of sales, promotion and advertising, was quest 


of honor at a dinner on Friday night followin 


the annual pre-convention two-day meetin 


of the local 


associations’ secretary-managers. Among the gifts, in appreciation of his 39 years of contribution to the 


interests of the affiliated units as well as National, was a silver service to Mr. and Mrs. M 


oran. Officers 


of the Secretarial Council, headed by Chairman Lawrence Holzman, San a who presided, made 


the presentations. (L to R) Henry Farrell, Providence; Earl Porter, Seattle; Mr. Ho 


zman and Mr. Moran; 


and Ralph Johns, Indianapolis. Among the speakers were J. Allen Walker, NACM president, and Henry 


H. Heimann, executive vice president. 


therapeutics, botany and zoology, chem- 
istry, engineering, physics, archaeology, 
anthropology and paleontology, geology 
and mineralogy, and legal studies. 

Dr. Genachte predicted that indus- 
trial savings up to $5 billions annually 
may be achieved in a few years by the 
use of radioactive isotopes. “‘As of 
today, a 7 per cent yearly return is 
already earned on the more than $7 
billions invested by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in atomic plants and equip- 
ment between 1942 and 1948.” 

He referred also to Atomic Energy 
Commission figures that by the end of 
1958 industrial users of radioisotopes will 
be saving $400 millions a year, agriculture 
$200 millions. 

Dr. Genachte said nuclear energy has a 
potential 20 to 50 times the combined 
energy resources contained in coal, oil and 
natural gas. “Without this new source our 
industrial civilization could not survive 
through future generations.” 

Of basic technological education Dr. 
Loughridge said it will require an 
aroused public demand to do away 
rapidly with the “lethargy into which 
our school system has been allowed to 
slip.”’ He said the number of students 
entering scientific and engineering 
curricula is inadequate to America’s 
needs. 

“There is reason to believe that by 2,000 
A.D. it will be possible directly to convert 
nuclear heat into electrical power” and 
“the heavy water contents of the world’s 
oceans may be the fuel used in such 
direct conversion.” 

While dismissing any attempt to evaluate 
impact of nuclear energy on our standard 
of living in the next decade or two, or 
“crystal ball gazing” as to the cost of 
mobile reactor power for use in ships, 
locomotives, airplanes and automobiles, Dr. 
Loughridge did say that “a package power 
reactor suitable for generating electricity, 


and having heat as a byproduct, to be used 
in the many isolated radar stations of the 
far north, might also fit the requirement 
for electrical energy in towns of not over 
25,000 population.” 

He mentioned practical applications of 
nuclear energy now being made by General 
Motors, such as beta gauges for continuous 
checking of thickness of a material, radio- 
active piston rings for establishing metal 
wear under various lubricants, radio- 
graphic testing of castings and other 
critical production items. 

Mr. Hartwell forecast that many 
large nuclear power plants will be in 
service in the United States by 1960- 
62. “Today nuclear power is not eco- 
nomically competitive with the cost of 
power produced from _ conventional 
fields,” but possible increases in con- 
ventional fuel costs will result in such 
competition “‘without so great a reduc- 
tion in cost as would be required at 
present.” 

Mr. Hartwell said the Power Reactor 
Development Company will spend more 
than $37 millions for the reactor part of 
the Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant, 
now under construction in Monroe County, 
Mich., on land leased from Detroit Edison 
Company, which will invest $14 millions 
for its turbine-generator facilities, a total 
of $51 millions exclusive of research and 
development work. 

The Credit Congress voted to change 
the name of the organization to National 
Association of Credit Management. The 
convention also decided, by a narrow 
margin, to retain the present per-member 
dues from affiliated units to National. 

(Four pages of pictures of convention 
activities begin on page 22. The new 
NACM official family is shown on page 
27. An article on the Credit Research 
Foundation and National Institute of 
Credit is on page 26; one on the year of 
the Credit Women’s Groups on page 30). 
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AT CREDIT WOMEN'S FORUM (L to R) Miss Margaret Lynaugh, secretary to E. B. 
National Credit Women's Executive Committee; and 
Miss Marie Louise La Noue, Times-Picayune, New Orleans, chm. NCWEC; 


Miss Eleanor Cooper, Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., vice chm. 


83 in Credit Women’s Groups Are 


On Associations’ Boards of Directors 


HE more than 2,700 members 

of the 57 Credit Women’s 
Groups of the National Association 
of Credit Men are now represented 
by 83 women on the boards of di- 
rectors of affiliated associations, 34 
chairmen of local associations’ com- 
mittees and 221 women serving on 
committees of affiliate units, Miss 
Marie Louise LaNoue, of the Times- 
Picayune Publishing Company, New 
Orleans, reported as chairman of the 
National Credit Women’s Executive 
Committee, to the 62nd Annual 
Credit Congress. 

Mrs. Ellen Anderson, treasurer of 
Shields, Harper & Co., Oakland, 
Calif., was elected at Detroit to Na- 
tional’s board of directors for 1958- 
59. Miss Loretta M. Fischer, secre- 
tary-treasurer of George Ziegler 
Company, Milwaukee, was a 1957-58 
National director serving in liaison 
with the Women’s Groups. 

More than 130 new members were 
enrolled in National in the campaign 
headed by Vice Chairman Loretta 
Johnston of Cincinnati. 

The Dallas Women’s Group was 
awarded a plaque at the plenary ses- 
sions in Detroit for obtaining 23 
memberships in National. Second 
place was won by the El Paso Group. 
and special mention was made in 
the report for the membership activ- 
ities of the New York Credit and 
Financial Women’s Group. 

Under the leadership of Vice 
Chairman Eleanor Cooper of Pitts- 
burgh. 83 scholarships in credit edu- 
cation were awarded by Women’s 
Groups, which also paid all or part 


of the expenses of 123 delegates to 
regional conferences and to the Cred- 
it Congress. A revised Credit Educa- 
tion Handbook, edited by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rowland of Philadelphia, was 
published. 

Women’s Groups of the United 
States and Canada exchanged sug- 
gestions through the executive com- 
mittee’s “News Letter”, edited by 
Vice Chairman Connie Landers of 
Birmingham. 

Special bulletins, containing plans 
for stimulating programs, were is- 
sued by Vice Chairman Georgia 


Noble of Portland, Ore. 


Deaths 


Past President Pilsbury of 
NACM Dies in New Orleans 


Edward (“Ned”) Pilsbury, past 
president of the National Association 
of Credit Men, elected at the con- 
vention in Richmond, Va., in 1936, 
died in New Orleans after a year’s 
illness. 

Mr. Pilsbury began his business 
career in 1899 as a junior clerk in 
the United States circuit court. Two 
years later he joined the credit de- 
partment of S. J. Katz, wholesalers. 
and in 1905 he became collection 
manager of the Credit Clearing 
House of New Orleans. Active in re- 
organization and __ incorporation 
(1906) of the New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association, of which he first 
was collection department manager, 
then association manager and later 
president (1931), he left to become 
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Mrs. Loretta Johnston, F. D. 


Moran, NACM vice president; Miss Marie Ferguson, secretary-treasurer, 
the panelists: Miss Gladys White, moderator, Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
Lawrence Electric Co., Cincinnati, vice chm., and 


secretary and credit manager of B. 
Rosenberg and Sons, Inc., of which 
he was executive manager at the 
time of his death. He was elected an 
NACM director in 1931, and a vice 
president in 1935. 

Mr. Pilsbury was a director of 
the New Orleans Chamber of Com. 
merce and in 1926-28 was chairman 
of the Louisiana boxing commission. 


L. E. Oberschmidt 


Leo E. Oberschmidt, vice president, 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, 
was treasurer of the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Credit Men and _ had 
served as president of its Service 
Bureau in 1953. 


W. F. Bradley of Memphis, 
45 Years with Esso, Retires 


W. Forrest Bradley, credit man- 
ager, Esso Standard Oil Company, 
Memphis, has decided to “call it a 
day” after 45 ae 
years with the 
company. Mr. 
Bradley served as 
president of the 
NACM _ Service 
Corporation, 
Mid-South Unit, 
1938-39, and he 
has held a num- 
ber of offices in 
the Royal Order of Zebras. 

Mr. Bradley in the 20’s was 4 
pitcher on the Standard Oil baseball 
team, sharing mound duties with 
William L. (Memphis Bill) Terry, 
who later managed the New York 
Giants. 


W. F. BRADLEY 





Success is three parts 
ability, two parts luck, and 
five parts the right wife. 

—N. A. Rombe 
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MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


idee salesmanship by credit executives can take many forms. Here 
are two outstanding examples of credit department cooperation with sales. 


transactions. 





C. T. SIEBERT 


Both resulted in added business for the corporation, and one 
evolved a sales tool applied to advantage in many subsequent 


The case histories were presented by Charles T. Siebert, di- 
rector of trade relations, United States Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, in an address given before members of the Credo 
Club of The Credit Association of Western Pennsylvania. A con- 
densation as an article was published in connection with a 
symposium on credit-sales liaison in a recent issue of Credit 
and Financial Management. 

Three case histories recounted by Mr. Siebert in his address 


had been set in type at that time but only one could be published because of 
limitations of space. The two others are presented herewith because they rep- 
resent interdepartment operation at its best.—Ed. 


FABRICATION business had been established by two 

men. One of them had considerable means and 
elected to take preferred stock for the capital he supplied. 
He also advanced additional funds needed for the pur- 
chase of a plant and equipment and took notes from the 
company for these advances. His companion had had 
some experience as an employee in a somewhat similar 
business, but was not in a position to put any capital in 
the new undertaking. For his expected contributions in 
“know-how,” the second man was given all the common 
stock which of course had no value at the start. In due 
time the two men were interviewed by a creditman from 
a steel company. 


Two Main Situations Involved 


After all financial and other facts about the new 
enterprise had been reviewed in detail, two situations 
seemed most important to the creditman. First, the 
wealthy man who was supplying all the capital and who 
had financial if not operating experience, had no inten- 
tion to devote more than a small fraction of his time, and 
that at infrequent intervals, to the new company. 
Secondly, a large part of funds which had been furnished 
by this man were covered by notes. As you might surmise, 
the steel company’s creditman asked for and received the 
personal guaranty of the wealthy man. 

Some years passed. The fabricating business prospered. 
During most of this time, the steel company also was 
fortunate. The demand for its products had taxed the 
capacities of its furnaces and mills. Its sales people had 
had difficulty satisfying their older customers. They re- 
luctantly watched a larger and larger share of the new 
fabricator’s requirements being diverted to other mills. 
It took a dip in the national economy and a new salesman 
in this territory to inspire a revived, aggressive approach 
to this customer. By then, of course, other sources of 
supply were well entrenched. Another creditman from the 
steel company now made a visit to the fabricator’s offices. 
Prior to the call he had reviewed tabulated annual reports 
from the customer, covering the 10 years since the begin- 
ning of the relationship. He was impressed with the 
progress. 


Earnings had been consistent and progressively larger 
from year to year. Sales volume had greatly exceeded 
fondest dreams. A large part of the earnings had been 
retained in the business, permitting gradual and complete 
retirement of the notes held by the wealthy stockholder. 
A substantial and healthy growth had taken place in both 
working capital and stockholders’ equity. 


The creditman had an opportunity to inspect the en- 
larged and busy plant and to review many phases of the 
operation with the working end of the customer team. 
Toward the close of the interview and without any earlier 
reference whatever to the subject, the creditman brought 
up the old personal guaranty and told his new friend that 
this instrument was no longer needed, that it would be 
returned for destruction. 


Creditmen and bankers rarely volunteer to surrender 
collateral. The gesture in this case was fully justified. The 
expression of confidence that such a disposition implied 
was so well received that the vice-president of the fabri- 
cating company elected to telephone the president of the 
steel company that very afternoon and compliment the 
creditman for his salesmanship. He also promised that a 
substantially larger share of their purchases would go 
back to this steel company because of the creditman’s 
visit and the confidence and interest he had displayed. 
The years which followed have borne out this promise. 
Truly, here was a creditman who acted as an effective 
salesman. | think I can also say for sales management 
that they expect their credit associates to make 
contributions like this. 


A Case from the Early 1930s 


Many will remember the trials and challenges of 
the 1930s. Confidence had been shaken by the great stock 
market collapse in the fall of 1929, and the tedious 
months of liquidation which built up to the banking 
holiday in March of 1933. There was no money available 
for capital improvements, and very little was being spent 
for automobiles, household appliances or for anything 
else. Most businesses were struggling to hold on. The 
steel business was no exception. The Federal Government 
did its best to prime the economic pump. Large appropri- 
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ations were made for flood control and generation of 
power by building locks and dams on the Mississippi 
and on other rivers. Such projects called for substantial 
quantities of many materials, including steel sheet piling, 
incorporated in the construction itself and used in coffer- 
dams to hold back the water while the work progressed. 
Steel sheet piling assumed a position in mill schedules 
more significant than ever before or since. All companies 
producing piling followed every job as if their very lives 
depended on that order. 


Old and New Contractors Apply 


These lock and dam jobs attracted not only all seasoned 
contractors with experience on the rivers, but also many 
other contracting firms new in this field. Reasonable lati- 
tude was the order of the day. Every effort was being 
made to spread work and opportunity. 

All this led to some changes in the methods of selling 
contractors working on U. S. Government jobs. Equip- 
ment manufacturers and material people had to work out 
the best plans they could to get paid for what they had 
supplied to the contractors. 

A new practice grew up in the sale of sheet piling, in- 
tended for temporary use during the prosecution of a 
particular job, where the mill furnishing the piling 
agreed to buy back all material in good redrivable condi- 
tion at the end of the job at a specified price per ton. 
This approach assured the contractor of a definite return 
for this used steel, and relieved him of a speculative 
risk he had always faced when he had no assured market 
at job termination. 

Under these circumstances, a creditman for a steel 
company, negotiating for 3,000 tons of temporary sheet 





Cincinnati Names Paul Cutshall 
Credit Executive of the Year 

Paul W. Cutshall, general credit 
manager of South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, has been named Credit 
Executive of the year by the Cincin- 
nati Association of Credit Men. The 
award is made annually for out- 
standing and meritorious service to 
the credit profession in both busi- 
ness operation and association ac- 
tivities. 


Mr. Cutshall, who for seven years \ 
has been an instructor in specialized 

credit at the evening college of the 
University of Cincinnati, is past pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati association. 
He was vice chairman of the 60th 
annual Credit Congress, in Cincin- 
nati in 1956, and has served on the dent. 
credit education, nominations and 
resolutions committees of National. 


Following graduation from  In- 
diana State Teachers College he had 
an extended teaching career, in 
which he was president of both the 
Indiana and Ohio business teachers’ 
associations. 
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PAUL W. CUTSHALL (right) receives 
“Credit Executive of the year'' plaque 
from Ralph G. Holste, 
Central Trust Co., Cincinnati. Orville G. 
Sorrell (standing), treasurer and assistant 
secretary, The Michaels Art Bronze Co., 
is the association's immediate past presi- 


The law of kindness is 
written in the heart; thus 
a desire to help others be- 
comes a basic element in 
good manners. 

—N. A. Rombe 


SS 


piling for a Mississippi River dam, was reviewing a num- 
ber of phases of the job with a successful contractor. ‘The 
contractor had been told about the sale and repurchase 
plan and was considering its advantages. He realized that 
ultimately he would be paying only the difference be. 
tween the sales price and the repurchase price, or roughly 
45 per cent of the original billing value. Therefore, he 
thought, why pay more than that at anytime? 

The credit man had had considerable experience with 
payment bonds for material men. He knew that piling, 
used in construction but not incorporated in the job as 
such, had debatable value under such bonds. 

He finally suggested leasing the piling for an_ initial 
rental equal to the 45 per cent value, plus a secondary 
rental per month to compensate for the steel company’s 
investment in the return value. 


This transaction was the first of its kind. It paved the 
way for many more in the years which followed. It pro- 
vided a practical method for reusing returned used-piling 
for succeeding jobs. Finally, the lease approach defined 
the portion of the value consumed in a specific job and 
accordingly lined up specific bond protection. The steel 


‘company first initiating this plan, and its competitors who 


followed, later encouraged others to get into this rental 
business. Today, good jobbing friends of the steel com- 
pany are perpetuating this same service in substantially 
the same way to the convenience of the contracting fra- 
ternity. Of course, the steel piling passing into the jobbers’ 
yards comes from the steel company’s mills as direct 
sales. A creditman made a contribution here which has 
become a very effective sales tool. I contend that sales 
management does and should expect the credit depart- 
ment to devise a way on occasions like this. 


Robert Morris Associates’ 


Bank Credit Training Guide 


“A Training Guide for the Bank 
Credit Department”, recently issued 
by Robert Morris Associates, nation- 
al association of bank loan officers 
and credit men, contains mate- 
rial gathered from numerous sources 
arranged to meet the requirements 
of any bank training program and to 
supplement daily workings of the 
credit department. The material is 
compiled in a series of lessons with 
supplied or suggested reference read- 
ing. The ring-bound book provides 
for cumulative supplements. 

Subjects include: Development of 
the Credit Man; Credit Investiga- 
tion; Credit Correspondence; What a 
Credit Man Should Know about His 
Bank and Its Customers; Credit 
Analysis—Financial, Personal, Eco- 
nomic Factors; Problem Credits; 
Case Studies. 

Nonmember banks may purchase 
the Training Guide for $37.50 from 
Robert Morris Associates Central Of- 
fice, Philadelphia National Bank 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


vice president, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 








| WinarPec, MANITOBA 


September 12-13 

Central Credit Conference 
Association. Host: Manitoba Divi- 
sion of The Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association Ltd. 


¢ 


Cepark Rapips, lowa 

September 17-19 

Tri-State Credit Conference, includ- 
ing South Dakota, Nebraska and 


Iowa 


¢ 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

September 18-19 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Con- 
ference, including Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan and Wisconsin 


¢ 


San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


' October 9-10 


Pacific Southwest Credit Conference, 


including California, Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
a 


EL Paso, TEXAS 

October 10-12 

Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
including Oklahoma, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico 


< 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

October 12-15 

34th Annual Conference of American 
Petroleum Credit Association 





The Personnel Mart 


Executive Available 
as 

VICE PRESIDENT-FINANCE 
or 

TREASURER 


UNIQUE .CORPORATE . EXPERIENCE 
with nationally known corpora- 
tions in several industries can be 
strong addition to your manage- 
ment. Mature and decisive execu- 
tive. with favorable appearance 
and excellent character factors, 
challenging opportunity. 


+457, 





ATLANTIC City, NEw JERSEY 

October 16-18 

NACM Tri-State Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania 

Host: New York Credit & Financial 


Management Association 
& 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

October 16-18 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana 


¢ 


WorcESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

October 22-23 

New England District Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont 


¢ 


DayTON, OHIO 

October 23-24 

Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Michigan 


¢ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

October 24-26 

Annual Midwest 
Conference 


Credit 


Women’s 


< 


WHITE SULPHUR SprRINGs, W. VA. 

November 9-12 

Annual Fall Conference — Robert 
Morris Associates 


& 


TacoMA, WASHINGTON 

March 19-20, 1959 

Pacific Northwest Annual Credit Con- 
ference 


& 


Daas, TEXAS 
May 3-7, 1959 
63rd Annual Credit Congress 





ERE under one cover are 


10! actual examples of 
credit executives’ letters which 
not only augment sales and 
speed up collections but also 
evelop customer satisfaction 
by constructive use of credit. 


All the steps of credit cor- 
respondence, from Pre-Order 
and First Order letters to Late 
Demand messages, are covered 
in this volume—and every one 
of them is a proven success 
story. 


BUILD GOODWILL 
AS YOU COLLECT 


[: the period ahead, with 
sharpened competition and 
narrowing profit, every letter 
you write becomes extra-impor- 
tant. "The Selling Side of Cred- 
it Correspondence" was com- 
piled to help you make your 
letters produce! 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY 


Send for your copy TODAY 


Publications Department 


National Association of Credit Men 
229 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 
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ON THE 


Personal Side 


J. C. HorrMan, for 27 years credit 
manager of Huron Portland Cement 
Company. Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to vice president in 
charge of sales. He retains general 
supervision over credit affairs, with 
A. D. Roda as assistant credit man- 
ager. Mr. Hoffman is past president 
of the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men and he served as chairman Cen- 
tral Group, Cement Credit division, 
NACM. A colonel in the Army in 
World War II, he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit and the Army Com- 
mendation medal. 


Rosert L. Burr, formerly credit 
manager, has been advanced to as- 
sistant secretary, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham. Mr. 
Burr went with ACIPCO in 1951, 
following eleven years with Alpha 
Portland Cement Company, of which 
he was southeastern credit manager. 
In the Alabama Association of Credit 
Executives he served as_ president 


1957-58. 


Dewey WALKER has been pro- 
moted from Tulsa office credit man- 
ager to general credit manager of 
D-X Sunray Oil Co. at the headquar- 
ters in Tulsa. Mr. Walker joined 
Sunray in 1929, became assistant 
credit manager at the Terre Haute 
division office in 1936 and was ad- 
vanced to credit manager there in 
1940. He became assistant credit 
manager at the Tulsa office in 1952. 


T. Netson GILBert, formerly 
treasurer, has been advanced to vice 
president, Seneca Floor Covering 
Distributors, Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. Gil- 
bert holds the Executive Award of 
the NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management. Dart- 
mouth College, is assistant director 
of the NACM Graduate school and 
a life member of its alumni group. 
He is past president of the National 
Floor Covering Manufacturers Credit 
Group, director of the Credit Men’s 
Association of Western New York, 
and co-author of a chapter in the new 


Crepir MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, 
to be published this year. 

Mr. Gilbert had been general credit 
manager of Mohawk Carpet Mills be- 
fore his transfer to Buffalo as treas- 
urer; shortly thereafter he became 
vice president of the Seneca Floor 
Covering Division of Mohasco Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


Rosert R. AvuGsBuRGER has been 
appointed director of financial rela- 
tions, The Glidden Company, Cleve- 
land. He will additionally continue 
his responsibilities in connection with 
Glidden’s corporate and stockholder 
relations programs. Before going 
with the company in 1953, he was 
treasurer of Floyd A. Holes Com- 
pany, Bedford, Ohio. Mr. Augsburger 
is a member of the Ohio Bar. 


Joun B. ScHOENFELD, formerly 
vice president, secretary and treas- 
urer of Forstmann, Inc., has joined 
L. F. Dommerich & Company, New 
York, and will serve as account ex- 
ecutive. Mr. Schoenfeld, past presi- 
dent of the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association, 
had been with Forstmann ten years 
and had begun with the company as 
credit manager. 


TuHEopoRE B. LuUsE now is execu- 
tive vice president, director and op- 
erational head of Congress Factors 
Corporation, New York. He had been 
with L. F. Dommerich & Company 
since 1948, advancing from credit 
manager to senior vice president. He 
currently is president of the Textile 
Salesmen’s Association and a trustee 
of the New York Institute of Credit. 
He is a past president and board 
chairman of the latter. 


Wittram H. MiILter, assistant 
treasurer of Gardner-Denver Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., since 1955, has 
been named controller. A certified 
public accountant, he went with the 
company in 1947 as chief accountant. 
from the University of Illinois where 
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J. C. HOFFMAN Cc. $. VOLZ 


stones 


J. B. SCHOENFELD DEWEY WALKER 
he had been supervisor of account- 
ants. 


Cuar.es S. Vouz has been named 
credit manager, Cleveland credit of- 
fice of American Steel & Wire Divi- 
sion, United States Steel Corporation. 
He succeeds V. C. O’Hara who has 
become credit manager in Chicago. 
Mr. Volz began as credit representa- 
tive with American Steel & Wire in 
1954, following associations in 
private industry and _ banking, in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. He ho'ds the LL.B. of 
Western Reserve University law 
school. 


James D. WiLtson, formerly vice 
president-finance, O. A. Sutton Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kan., has become 
vice president-finance and treasurer, 
Norris-Thermador Corporation, Los 
Angeles. 


In promotions at Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Aurora, Ill., J. Pavt 
BARTSCH, assistant secretary, assumes 
expanded secretarial duties, with re- 
sponsibility for credit policies and 
all phases of insurance, real estate, 
leases and contracts, and G. Pat 
Bacon becomes credit manager. Mr. 
Bartsch, with Lyon since 1929, was 
credit manager before appointment 
as assistant secretary in January 
1951. 

Mr. Bacon was for several years 
district sales representative for Lyon 
in Dayton before assignment in 1952 
to the credit and collection depart- 
ment. 





Ai Scoreboard 


Tf COLLECTION BUREAUS OF THE N.A.C.M. 
get superior results. That’s why these 
four executives prefer them. 

Investigate for yourself and discover, 
moreover, additional reasons for en- 
trusting your collections to the Credit As- 


sociation’s Collection Bureaus; as, e.g. 
NO CONTRACT REQUIRED 
NO COLLECTION, NO CHARGE 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED, 
QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


NATIONAL IN COVERAGE; 
LOCAL IN OPERATION 


FILES ON YOUR ACCOUNTS OPEN 
FOR YOUR INSPECTION 


COLLECTIONS SAFEGUARDED IN 
SPECIAL TRUST ACCOUNTS 


EVERY EMPLOYEE BONDED 


THE N.A.C.M. IS FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE 


“Every account that we have turned 
over to the Credit Men’s Association 
has been collected in full. | am 
amazed, fo say the least. We can- 
not compliment your service too 
highly.” 

J. S. Howard, Treasurer 

Johnson Steel & Wire Company, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


“The National Association of Credit 
Men deserves a pat on the back for 
skillful handling of our difficult 
collections.” 

F. C. Livermore, Treasurer 
Kaufman Knitting Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“We had given up all hopes of col- 
lecting this delinquent balance — 
obviously THE CREDIT ASSOCIA- 
TION never gives up. Thanks for 
this unexpected payment.” 

G. A. Wollner, Credit Manager 
Gilmore Steel & Supply Co. 

Portland, Oregon 


URE RESULTS 


Like your bank, your Col- 
lection Agency handles 
your money. Select one 
that is equally reliable. 


“In the past 18 months, we have 
placed 47 accounts with THE 
(N.A.C.M.) CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
averaging $400. To date 84% . 
have been collected and reports 
indicate most of the balance will be 
paid. The collection costs have been 
surprisingly reasonable.” 

H. C. Ricks, Credit Manager 
Topcraft Company 

Division of Oxford Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Use Collection Bureaus Approved 


National Association of Credit Men 


229 Fourth Avenue 33 South Clark Street 
New York 3, N. Y. Chicago 3, Illinois 





If you import paper 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of bankers-at-the-spot to help soive your import-export problems 


When you take your international trade 
problems to The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
the services of a world-wide network of 
51,000 correspondent banks and branches 
are immediately at your disposal. 

Whatever, or wherever your problem, 
you get the overseas help you need from 
the banker-at-the-spot . . . the man who 
has an intimate knowledge of local trade 
conditions and knows how to make them 
work for you. 

This is only possible because Chase 
Manhattan has a close personal relation- 
ship with its foreign correspondents. 


Chase Manhattan and its stateside cor- 
respondents handle the U. S. problems of 
the Bank’s overseas correspondents. 
They, in turn, get things done for Chase 
Manhattan in their own countries. Such 
reciprocity enables you to get more ef- 
ficient banking service in the markets of 
the world. 

Here at home, experienced men in the 
International Department sit down and 
talk things out with you personally. They 
work with you on a basis of individual 
analysis and imaginative planning. And 
knowing the right men in the right places, 


they can quickly contact the banker-at- 
the-spot who can best help you. 

If you have import or export problems 
phone HAnover 2-6000 or write Interna- 
tional Department, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, 18 Pine Street, New York 15. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 
Member Federal Deposit Insuranee Corporation 





